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UNIVERSITY WOMEN AND WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


MISS CAROLINE E. F. SPURGEON 


President, International Federation of University Women 


(Reprinted in part from December issue of Our World) 


™ ORLD FRIENDSHIP”: As I turn from the 

front sheet of the London Times today, with 
its wars and rumors of wars, international misunder- 
standings and blunders, the very words have a cheer- 
ing sound; cheering, but it would seem utterly uto- 
pian and impossible to achieve. And yet, on a small 
scale, in a small cross section of humanity, a little 
group of women of some seventeen different nations, 
are today proving world friendship to be a reality, 
and are gaining from it immense enrichment and en- 
lightenment, much inspiration and wide and thrilling 
experiences. 

This little group, which bears the unavoidably 
weighty name of the “International Federation of 
University Women,” is a league of women linked 
together by a common aim and a common experience. 
Their aim is (I quote from the first article of their 
constitution) ““to promote understanding and friend- 
ship between the university women of the nations of 
the world, and thereby to further their interests and 
develop between their countries sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness.” 

That is, the Federation is a society of associations 
of educated and thoughtful people in various coun- 
tries (eventually it is to be hoped all the countries of 
the world) banded together in a determined effort to 
substitute mutual knowledge, sympathy and con- 
fidence, for the ignorance, jealousy and suspicion that 
have hitherto characterized international relations. 
The members of this society believe, and have indeed 
already proved it true, that if you get to know a 
person or a nation you generally find something to 
like in them, and that only by the knowledge which 
comes of informal meetings and straightforward and 
sincere discussion in small groups; only in short by 
personal relations, by the contact of individual with 
individual and of mind with mind, can divers national 
points of view be understood, mutual respect and 
liking be engendered and the ground prepared for the 
disposition towards friendliness and co-operation, 
without which the machinery of the League of Na- 
tions is but an empty name. 


In addition to this common aim, these women are 
linked together by a common experience and a com- 
mon possession. The bond which draws them to- 
gether, which enables them, as it were, to speak the 
same language, is not the possession of a degree, not 
the fact of having spent three or four years at a 
university, nor the acquisition of knowledge, nor even 
a common belief or social interest. What they have 
in common is, as our Vice President, Mrs. McWil- 
liams, has pointed out, something invaluable they 
have gained from their university training, and it 
may best be described as the understanding mind, the 
dispassionate impersonal mind, balanced and slow to 
judge, the mind that by sheer force of its own con- 
victions is tolerant of the conviction of others, be- 
lieving they may be well based and certain of the 
honesty with which they are held. There is nothing 
the world needs more today than the training and the 
exercise of this understanding mind. And it is be- 
cause we of this Federation believe that the univer- 
sity men and women of the world hold within them- 
selves the key to international friendship, that we 
have unquenchable hope for the future of the work a 
body such as ours can accomplish. 

In all civilized countries today groups of educated 
men and women with “understanding minds”’ are 
thinking and judging and generally reacting to expe- 
rience in a way so nearly akin, that when once the 
barriers of ignorance are down, no mask of custom or 
language will disguise their real affinity with similarly 
educated people in other lands. It has fallen to the 
women of the world to be among the pioneers who are 
acting on the belief that this ignorance may be dis- 
pelled, in at least one small section of the human 
family, so they are setting to work to provide oppor- 
tunity for young people to live and work for a time in 
each other’s countries, to interchange teachers, and 
generally to enable university people all over the 
world to meet and to get to know and to help each 
other. 

Anyone who was present at our second biennial 
conference held this July, would, I think, agree that 
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this is not too extravagant a hope. Some three or 
four hundred women of seventeen different national- 
ities, the representatives of thousands behind them, 
met together for five summer days in Paris. During 
this time they got through a great deal of practical 
business in connection with traveling fellowships, 
interchange of students and teachers, the collection 
and distribution of information, the establishment of 
clubhouses, and so on. But quite apart from and 
beyond this work, the results of which can to some 
extent be tabulated in a report, they achieved some- 
thing far more intangible and precious, which cannot 
be indicated in any program or summarized in any 
report. 

In the first place they arrived at a most cordial 


and the other officers of the French Federation, and 
where we listened to the most beautiful rendering of 
Debussy by M. Motte Lacroix. On other days 
parties were arranged to explore the beauties of 
Provins and Beauvais, or to visit Rheims and some of 
the devastated areas (an unforgetable experience), 
visits were made to museums and institutions in Paris 
of special interest, such as the Observatory and the 
Institut de Radium, and a beautiful performance of 
“L’Avare” in the very modern setting of the “ Vieux 
Colombier” theater was given by the famous actor 
M. Dullin and the company of “L’Atelier.” 

To these were added tea parties and dinners, 
formal and informal, so that every opportunity for 
the exchange of views and ideas was given to this 





COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION. 
PARIS, JULY, 1922 


Front Row: Left to Right 


Dr. M. de Maeztu (Spain), Mlle. M. Mespoulet (France), Miss C. Rose- 
nius (Finland), Professor Caroline Spurgeon (President), Mrs. R. F. 
Me Williams (Vice-President, 1920-22), Professor Winifred Cullis (Great 


Britain), Dr. I. Grassi (Italy) 
Back Row: Left to Right: 


Miss T. Bosanquet (Secretary), Miss V. C. Gildersleeve (U.S. A.), Miss 
KE. Pendleton (U.S. A.), Miss E. Moore (Canada), Dr. E. Ramstedt 
(Sweden), Mrs. L. Skonhoft (Norway). 


mutual understanding, thus very practically further- 
ing the prime object of the Federation. They en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities for making each 
other’s acquaintance, chatting in the pleasant rooms, 
or taking coffee together under the shady trees in the 
cool courtyard and grounds of the charming old 
house, which Mrs. Whitelaw Reid has generously 
given to the American University women for a club, 
and which they in turn have so hospitably thrown 
open to the members of the International Federation. 
The meetings were held in its fine assembly hall, 
offices for all secretarial work were provided, dele- 
gates were housed and fed under its comfortable roof, 
and it formed the most delightful center imaginable 
during the five days we spent together. The French 
members of the Federation entertained the delegates 
as the French alone know how to do it, beginning 
with the dignified yet most friendly reception at the 
Sorbonne, when we were welcomed by M. le Recteur 
and Madame Appel, as well as by Madame Cestre 


group of people gathered together literally from the 
very ends of the earth, from California, Japan and 
India, from Australia, New Zealand and Canada, as 
well as from nearly all the countries of Europe. 

No one could fail to feel the thrill and inspiration 
of this experience, for it was in one sense and on a tiny 
scale a meeting in perfect amity of a large part of the 
civilized world, each section with very definite na- 
tional traits and points of view, yet all trusting each 
other, believing in each other’s complete honesty and 
sincerity, and in consequence, going away from the 
Conference and returning home with minds enlarged 
and views modified, the beginning of friendships 
formed, the desire to visit other countries intensified. 

I had ample proof that this was so, not only from 
what I felt myself, but from what others told me or 
have since written me. Perhaps a sentence or two 
in a letter I had recently from one of our Scandina- 
vian delegates makes it clearer and more vivid than 
could any words of mine (I trust she may forgive my 
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quoting her, for I have not time to ask her per- 
mission), 


I simply must tell you once more how happy all the 
Scandinavians were to have had the experience of attending 
the Paris Conference. We all of us met with such sym- 
pathy, understanding and friendliness that we felt quite 
overwhelmed and touched. 


Then she goes on to describe some of the “charming 
informal little international dinners” held at various 
restaurants in the week after the Conference had 
ended, and one evening in special when a number of 
the delegates paid a late visit to our new French Vice 
President, Mademoiselle Mespoulet, who recited 
modern French poetry to them “with such artistic 
joy and abandon that,” she continues: 


I shall never forget Remi de Fourmont and her and the 
whole atmosphere of our international gathering there. 

My short Paris stay was one long chain of thrilling inci- 
Miss 
Rosenius (our Finnish delegate) and I often said, But how 
can we ever make people at home realize all these simply 


dents, all of them connected with the Conference. 


marvelous things, how shall we be able to convey any idea 
which 
we have met everywhere, the whole thrilling atmosphere of 
the Conference. It is simply impossible. 
express it, it must be felt and experienced. 


to them of the good will and sympathy—and love 


Words cannot 


It is indeed true, as one of our French hostesses so 
admirably put it, that in future when any of us hear 
of some far away country, instead of thinking of a 
place on a map, it will bring to our minds the faces 
of friends. 

[ have dwelt thus much on what might perhaps be 
called the side of our Federation, 
hecause it is at once the most difficult to describe and 
the most important. 


“atmospheric” 


The other and more definite part of our work can 
he indicated quite briefly. Perhaps I may first ex- 
plain that the International Federation was formed 
about three years ago by the American, British and 
Canadian associations of university women federat- 
ing together, and at the time of our first conference, 
held in London in 1920, there were only six national 
During the following two 
years eleven more were formed, and from messages 
received from China, Greece, Japan, Poland, South 
Africa and Switzerland, we hope very shortly that six 
more will join us. 


associations in existence. 


The associations differ very con- 
siderably in size, from the great American associa- 
tion, with its fourteen thousand odd members, to the 
Belgian, with a membership of eighty. All these 
groups are “live,” active and keen, and are engaged 
In activities commensurate with their resources, but 
it is a simple and obvious fact that the giant’s share 
is done by the American association, and that it is the 
enthusiasm and generosity of the American women 
Which has made it possible to start and carry on our 
work, 
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One of our chief practical activities at present is the 
endowment of international fellowships and scholar- 
ships and the provision of facilities for the exchange 
of university teachers. Here the American women 
led the way by the generous endowment in 1919 of 
the “Rose Sidgwick Fellowship” in memory of Rose 
Sidgwick, one of the members of the British mission 
which visited American universities in 1918, whose 
tragic death of pneumonia on the eve of sailing for 
home, stirred the hearts of thousands of women 
throughout the American continent, who had grown 
to know and to love her during her brief stay amongst 
them. This Fellowship is open to any British uni- 
versity woman to enable her to study a year in any 
American university she may select. Four Fellows 
have already been sent out with the most happy 
results; the only difficulty is in getting them to come 
home again; indeed the first Fellow has not yet re- 
turned, but has gone on from one interesting piece of 
work to another ever since her year of study was up. 
But when they do return, they form a center of 
Anglo-American friendship and enthusiasm which 
spreads itself far and wide. Many other Fellowships 
have followed this first one, the latest being a travel- 
ing Fellowship offered by the British Federation and 
open to any qualified members of the International, 
which has just been awarded to Dr. Hanna Rhyd, a 
distinguished Swedish archeologist, who is going to 
spend this next year in studying some problems of 
the Stone Age in France. 

The value of the opportunity of living, working 
and playing in another country is so generally recog- 
nized, the enriching and widening results are so great 
and obvious, that it hardly needs emphasizing. | 
can only say from my own experience that my first 
visit to America was an absolute revelation as well as 
an immense inspiration to me, it seemed like the 
vision of a new world; and although I had travelled 
and lived much in France, Germany and Italy, I 
never completely knew England, or what England 
stands for to the world, until IT had been to America. 

The establishment and organization of clubhouses 
in all the great cities of the world is another branch of 
our work. 
tality committees, so that a university woman travel- 


These are supplemented by local hospi- 


ing in any country shall be at once welcomed by the 
people in it or her own kind, and introduced to those 
Here 
again the American women have taken the lead. 
They maintain national clubhouses in Washington 
and New York which offer privileges to all members 


she would be specially interested to meet. 


of the International Federation, and they have re- 
cently opened the delightful clubhouse in Paris of 
which I have spoken, at 4 rue de Chevreuse, as a 
headquarters for international hospitality. We have 
hopes of starting chibhouses both in Athens and 
Rome, and the British Federation is this autumn 
organizing a scheme for erecting an international hall 
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of residence in London incorporating the famous and 
unique fifteenth century “Crosby Hall.” This 
historic and beautiful building, with its superb carved 
oak roof and musicians’ gallery, its stonework tracery 
and delicate oriel window, is closely associated with 
some of the most interesting characters of English 
history. Richard of Gloucester once lived there, a 
fact to which Shakespeare alludes in “‘ King Richard 
the Third.” He was there at the time of the death of 
Edward the Fourth; in Crosby Hall he held his le vee 
before his usurpation of the Crown, and there he re 
ceived the news of the murder of the two youn 
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nations a place of residence comparable in beauty and 
dignity, with the architectural treasures of the older 
universities. 

I have only touched on a portion of our work and 
our plans, we are but on the threshold of what we 
believe to be a very far-reaching movement, the 
results of which are incalculable. We believe that to 
expend our energies and material resources on fur- 
thering schemes of this nature is of more value to 
shumanity than devising even the most wholesale and 
-satisfactory means of poisoning or of torturing and 
gkilling each other in large masses. 





FIVE U. 8S. VOTING DELEGATES PARIS CONFERENCE, 1922. 


Top Row: Pres. Reinhardt (Mills), Pres. Thomas (Bryn Mawr), Pres. 
Pendleton eee: 


Lower Row: Dean Gi 


princes in the Tower. In the next century the man- 
sion passed into the hands of Sir Thomas More, who 
bought it for his friend, Antonio Bonvisi, an Italian 
banker. It was one of the few buildings which es- 
caped the great fire of 1666, and the hall and one or 
two other parts were still standing in Bishopsgate at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Owing to 
increasing demand for building space in the city, it 
had to be removed in 1909, and was re-erected by the 
river at Chelsea, overlooking the Battersea Bridge, 
on the site which once formed part of the garden of 
Sir Thomas More’s great house. 

It would be difficult to imagine surroundings more 
attractive for International headquarters, and for a 
club and residence for the women who come yearly in 
increasing numbers to London from all parts of the 
world for postgraduate study. If this plan can be 
realized it will provide for university women of all 


dersleeve (Barnard), Dean Comstock (Smith). 


It is in this belief we work, it is this hope which 
inspires us, and from this point of view it is perhaps 
worth quoting the impression made on a journalist 
who attended the meetings of our conference this 
summer, as part of his ordinary routine of reporting 
educational and university conferences and meetings. 
At the close of the proceedings he sought out one of 
the members on purpose to express his sense of the 
effect produced on him by the spirit of tolerance, 
understanding and sympathy exhibited by the dele- 
gates, which he declared to be without parallel in his 
previous experience of international or national gath- 
erings. “They seemed,” he said, “never to be think- 
ing of themselves, but always of the best means of 
promoting the work in common.” 

Caro.ineE E. F. SpurGeon, 
President, International Federation of University 
Women. 
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RECEPTION HELD IN PARIS AT AMERICAN CLUBHOUSE 


WOMEN OF VARIOUS NATIONALITIES BECOME ACQUAINTED 


N evening reception was held at the American 
University Women’s Club, the Paris head- 
quarters of the International Federation, on January 
13. Miss Louisa K. Fast, Acting Director of the 
Club, welcomed a number of university women of 
various nationalities and other guests who had come 
to hear about the aims and work of the Federation. 
These were expounded by Mrs. Alys Russell, repre- 
senting the International Committee of the British 
Federation, and Miss Theodora Bosanquet, Secretary 
of the International Federation. Miss Bosanquet 
outlined the history and development of the Federa- 
tion, emphasizing its value as a means of uniting in 
bonds of real understanding and sympathy those 
members of the different nations who are likely to 
profit most by international contacts and whose in- 
fluence, as teachers, on the rising generation is of the 
highest importance. 

Mrs. Russell dealt with a special branch of the 
activities of the Federation, the establishment of 
clubhouses for international hospitality in centers of 
civilization. The generosity of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
had provided American University Women with the 
delightful house in Paris, and now the British women 
were doing all they could to purchase a wonderful old 


CHANGE OF CONVENTION 


July 16 to 21 is the date of the Annual Convention 
at Portland, Oregon. This change to a week later 
was necessitated by the conflict with another and 
much larger convention of women meeting at the 
same time in Portland that would seriously interfere 
and confuse the A. A. U. W. convention. Head- 
quarters are to be at the Multnomah Hotel. 

The general convention committees are as follows: 

General Program Committee: Miss Mina Kerr, 
Chairman, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif.; Mrs. Frances F. Bernard, 
Educational Secretary; Mrs. R. F. Scholz, Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon; Miss Ruth H. French, 
Executive Secretary ex-officio. 

Housing Committee: Mrs. William Henry Thomas, 
Chairman, 543 E. 16th street, N., Portland, Oregon. 

Exhibits Committee: Mrs. L. T. Merwin, Chair- 
man, 494 E. 20th street, Portland, Oregon. 

Rules and Credentials Committee: Mrs. Louise 
P. Hewitt, Chairman, 1120 E. Market street, Port- 
land, Oregon; Mrs. G. C. Blohm; Mrs. W. L. Cooper; 
Mrs. Kenneth L. Cooper; Miss Louise Jones. 

The Portland branch is planning many interesting 
things for the delegates to do including a trip up the 
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Gothic banqueting-hall, one of the finest specimens 
of fifteenth century domestic architecture still exist- 
ing, and to build residential quarters for graduates of 
British and other nationalities working in London. 
A sum of at least $100,000 would be needed before 
the building could be undertaken and it was sug- 
gested that groups of university women in different 
countries might raise donations of $4,500, which 
would give them the privilege of naming a room in 
the building and determining what university women 
should have priority in applying for it. 

Before and after the speeches Miss Seymour 
Whinyates, a violinist of rare distinction, charmed 
the audience by her admirable rendering of sonatas 
by Mozart and Gabriel Faure. She was accom- 
panied by the Marquise d’Elbee. 

Among the guests were Professor and Mme. C. 
Cestre, President of the French Federation, Lady 
Heaton Ellis, Mme. Puech, Mrs. Herbert Clarke, 
Miss Jessie Paterson, President of the American 
Women’s Club, Miss Burt and Mlle. Clanet, Prin- 
cipals of the College of the Guilde Internationale, 
Miss Berenson, Miss Jane Harrison, Miss Hope 
Mirrlees, Miss Florence Heywood, Miss Potter and 
Miss Dorothy Mackay. 


DATE 


famous Columbia Highway, one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world. The Portland branch is one of the 
largest in the country and its hospitality is as large 
as its size. 

Aside from the business of the convention and the 
addresses which will be interesting and announced 
in detail in the May JourNnat, there will be oppor- 
tunities for getting acquainted with the many dele- 
gates from all parts of the country. This in itself is 
a most interesting experience and the exchange of 
ideas on College customs affords an endless oppor- 
tunity for obtaining information and prolonging dis- 
cussions. 

There is also the possibility of another unusual 
feature for this convention. This is told in the 
article in this JouRNAL by Mrs. Alice Parsons. If the 
International Council should meet at Mills College 
as is hoped for, the delegates from these foreign 
countries will also attend part or all of the conven- 
tion sessions. It will be worth making any needed 
sacrifice to attend the convention for this oppor- 
tunity of meeting these distinguished women. If 
they decide to hold the meeting in the United States 
full plans will be given in the May JournaL. Watch 
for that JouRNAL. 










































CROSBY HALL 


FROM A SPECIAL 


AS AN INTERNATIONAL 


tFRATTINGY 
CENTER 
4a 4 


CORRESPONDENT 


(Reprinted by permission from The Woman's Leader, December 22, 1922, of London 


ITHIN the last fifty years a number of fine 

buildings, dedicated wholly to the service of 
women, have sprung up in various parts of Great 
Britain. The women’s colleges of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London are built in a pleasant and cheer- 
ful style of which their students are reasonably proud, 
and which may well be regarded with enormous 
Sul, it cannot 
be said that at present there are any buildings belong- 
ing to bodies of women which have the special charm 
of age and long tradition. The Gothic and Renais- 
sance treasures of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
fine buildings of our older public schools, are the 
exclusive property of the other sex. There is the 
more reason for rejoicing that an opportunity has 
come at last for a women’s association to acquire a 
building which in age, dignity, and glory of historical 
tradition is surpassed by few in London. 

Crosby Hall, which the British Federation of Uni- 
versity Women are hoping to purchase as the nucleus 
of an international hall of residence for women stu- 
dents, is all that is left of the fifteenth century build- 
ing known as Crosby Place, which stood in Bishops- 
gate near the Church of St. Helen’s from 1466 to 
1907. Many famous names would appear in a sketch 
of its history—Sir John Crosby himself, one of the 
notable City magnates of his time, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards King Richard (whose tenancy 
is fresh in the memory of all who know their “ Rich- 
ard IIL”), Sir Thomas More, who purchased the lease 
in 1523 and may have lived here for a while, and the 
Countess of Pembroke, sister of Sir Philip Sidney and 
mother of the William Herbert who was Shake- 
speare’s friend. Apart from these famous residents, 
most of the great Londoners of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries must have been familiar with the 
Hall of Crosby Place, for it was the residence of 
several Lord Mayors and the scene of that lavish 
hospitality for which the City has always been fa- 
mous. Ata great banquet given there by Sir John 
Spencer about 1595, Queen Elizabeth was present 
with her suite. 


veneration some generations hence. 


The glories of Crosby Place soon afterwards faded. 
Several times in the seventeenth century the mansion 
was damaged by fire, but each time, fortunately, the 
Great Hall escaped. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries the Place was no longer a private 
residence, and the Hall, the only part of the building 
of which the structure was unimpaired, was put to 
various uses, not all in keeping with its dignity. At 
one time a meeting house, at another a grocery es- 
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tablishment, at another a wine store, its beautiful 
interior lines were spoilt by the introduction of an 
additional floor, and when that was taken away, a 
new gallery at what from the historical point of view 
was the wrong end of the Hall. It would have been 
destroyed altogether in about 1831 but for the inter- 
vention of a public-spirited woman, Miss Maria 
Hackett, whose action in taking over the lease and 
saving the building forms an interesting precedent 
for the purchase now contemplated by the Federation 
of University Women. 

The next great crisis in the history of the Hall came 
in 1907, when that part of the public which is inter- 
ested in history and architecture heard with conster- 
nation that the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China had bought the freehold and proposed to 
pull down all that was left of Crosby Place to make 


room for their new premises. The vigorous cam- 
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CROSBY HALL AS AN 


paign for the preservation of the Hall is still re- 
membered, though it belonged to the far-away days 
before the war. It did not, in spite of its gallantry, 
succeed, for the value of the site was by that time so 
great that no private appeal could raise sufficient 
funds to buy it. Nevertheless, the efforts of the 
Preservation Committee were not without their fruit. 
At least they secured the result that every stone and 
beam, as it was removed from the position it had 
occupied for four hundred and fifty years, was num- 
bered and carefully stored away, so that the Hall 
could be re-erected as soon as a suitable site and 
opportunity should be found. 
There is a natural prejudice against the removal of 
a historic building to a new site. Many people feel 
that the traditions of the place could not possibly 
survive such an uprooting. ‘To those who have this 
feeling about the transplantation of Crosby Hall we 
‘an only suggest that they should visit it at once 
where it now stands on Chelsea Embankment. The 
exterior, it is true, shows a good deal of new work in 
the facing of the walls and the unfinished ends of the 
gables, once internal walls of the mansion. But as 
soon as one steps inside the “Great Chamber,” with 
that noble roof overhead and the west wall broken by 
the long graceful lines of the oriel window, history 
and tradition exert their sway as strongly as they can 
ever have done in Bishopsgate. It is difficult for the 
visitor even to realize that these honored walls have 
suffered the indignity of being taken to pieces and put 
together again, so redolent are they of the past, so 
vividly do they suggest the long-ago pageantries of 
London’s kings and merchant adventurers. 
It is a thousand pities that such a stirring influence 
should be felt by no one but such stray visitors as 
have the energy to ask for the key, unlock a gate in a 
fence covered with hoardings, and cross a muddy plot 
of building land to the door of the Hall. For at 
present Crosby Hall is unused, and likely, unless the 
Federation of University Women succeed in their 
scheme, to remain so. Their plan is that the Hall 
and its four hundred years of history should be taken 
into the service of an idea only just born, or at all 
events only just become articulate—the idea that the 
peace of the nations can best be secured by the main- 
tenance of friendly understanding among their indi- 
vidual citizens. Women students already come from 
all parts of the world to study in London and learn, 
it is hoped, to interpret kindly to their own people the 
English character and institutions. The idea of the 
Federation is that if they spend their time here in a 
house of which the refectory and common meeting 
place is Crosby Hall, their appreciation of English life 
and their understanding of English history cannot fail 
to be intensified. Moreover, they will have the ad- 
vantage of sharing a temporary home with women of 
other nations whose education and ideals resemble 
their own, but whose national outlook is necessarily 
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different. What better means could be found of 
building up in every country a nucleus of “citizens of 
the world”? 

Such a dream is not to be realized without much 
effort, and the Federation know that they must infect 
the public at large with their own conviction of the 
greatness of this opportunity and the importance of 
taking immediate advantage of it if the necessary 
funds are to be raised in time. The opportunity will 
not last forever. The generous offer of the Univer- 
sity and City Association, of which details were given 
in the last issue of The Woman’s Leader, will lapse in 
a few months unless the Federation is in a position to 





INTERIOR VIEW CROSBY 


HALL 


close with it. A determined attack must therefore 
he made on the pockets of the public. The anti- 
quarian must be reminded that he cared sufficiently 
for Crosby Hall to save its stones from the rubbish 
heap, and it behoves him to carry his benevolence a 
stage further and see that its dignity is preserved by 
a dignified setting and a fitting use. The City man 
must be told (if he does not remember) of the glories 
of its past, and asked if he likes the idea of those once 
hospitable walls standing silent and untenanted. 
The political idealist who is working towards a better 
world, in which friendly discussion of grievances will 
replace the clash of arms, will no doubt see for himself 
that this is a rare opportunity of furthering the cause 
he has at heart. Above all the women who have 
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labored to extend the activities of their sex will see in 
the acquisition of Crosby Hall a symbol of the vic- 
tories already won, as well as a new means of making 
women’s influence felt in the future. 

Altogether there is good hope that the £25,000 
which is required before building operations can be 
begun will reach the offices of the Federation (92 


ACROSS THE 


Victoria street, S.W.) while the great offer is still 
open. Already there are encouraging signs, but it 
need hardly be said that subscriptions, however 
small, are urgently needed and will be gratefully 
received. Cheques should be made payable to the 
Crosby Hall Endowment Fund and crossed “ Bar- 
clay’s Bank.” 


S KAS 


NEWS FROM ASSOCIATIONS IN THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


France—The Société Féminine Nationale de 
Rapprochement Universitaire has made considerable 
progress and has gained many new members. ‘The 
advantage of the headquarters office kindly provided 
at No. 4 Rue de Chevreuse by the American Univer- 
sity Women’s Club has greatly facilitated the work of 
the Société, which holds monthly reunions at the 
Club. Much interest has been taken in the project 
for an international Hall of Residence in London at 
Crosby Hall and several members of the Committee 
collected books to send to a bazaar held in London, 
many of them signed by the authors. M. Bergson 
sent two copies of his “Durée et Simultanéité,” each 
inscribed with a philosophic maxim. These were 
very much appreciated and sold at a high price. 

Norway—-A meeting of the Norwegian Federation 
was held in the autumn, when Lektor Lilli Skonhoft, 
delegate to the Paris Conference, gave an account of 
her experiences. Professor Kristine Bonnevie, Presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Federation, spoke on the work 
of the Committee for Intellectual Co-operation of the 
League of Nations. She is one of the twelve mem- 
bers of this Committee, the only other woman being 
Madame Curie. , The Norwegian Federation sent a 
large case of gay and attractive articles for the bazaar 
for Crosby Hall, which were very popular. 

Sweden—The Swedish Federation raised a sum of 
over 3000 Swedish crowns for the international work 
of the Federation during the autumn. They have 
offered 1000 crowns as an international prize fellow- 
ship for research in science. The remainder was 
spent on a large and varied assortment of Swedish 
wares to be sold for Crosby Hall, including beautiful 
specimens of glass. A meeting has been held when 
Dr. Ramstedt and Miss Sturzen Becker reported on 
the Conference. 

Finland—Miss Rosenius, Finnish delegate to the 
Paris Conference, has spoken with great enthusiasm 
of her experience there, and has gained much support 
for the Federation, which sent a most interesting col- 
lection of peasant wares for the bazaar for Crosby Hall. 

Denmark—Miss Stochholm, secretary of the Dan- 


ish Federation and delegate to the Conference, wrote 
afterwards to the President of the International 
lederation, “‘I simply must tell you once more how 
happy all the Scandinavians were to have had the 
experience of attending the Paris Conference. We 
all of us met with such sympathy, understanding and 
friendship that we felt quite overwhelmed and 
touched. . . My short stay in Paris was one 
long chain of thrilling incidents, all of them connected 
with the Conference. Miss Rosenius and I often 
said, ‘But how can we ever make people at home 
realize all these simply marvelous things, how shall 
we be able to convey any idea to them of the goodwill 
and sympathy—and love—which we have met every- 
where, the whole thrilling atmosphere of the Con- 
ference?’ It is simply impossible. Words cannot 
express it, it must be felt and experienced.” 

Contributions for the bazaar were sent by Belgium, 
Denmark, Czecho Slovakia and individual members 
of the A. A. U. W. 

Australia—Since the summer the Australian Fed- 
eration has held its first Interstate Conference of 
University Women at Sydney. “It gave us a new 
vision of Australia,” writes the Secretary of the Syd- 
ney Association, “‘and we hope to express it in inter- 
national friendship. The Headquarters of the 
Australian Federation has gone to Melbourne. And 
we have a really-truly Australian President and a 
Chairman of International Relations. . . . It 
has been a most rewarding piece of work to have got 
this Australian Federation going. . . . It is just 
great—these interstate interactions that you have 
woven from 17,000 miles distant!’ 

Italy—A letter just received (January 1923) from 
the Secretary of the Italian Federation states that a 
new branch is being organized at Arezzo, in addition 
to those already formed in Rome and Milan. The 
Federation has been actively engaged in collecting 
gifts for Crosby Hall and has now obtained goods 
valued at $4,500. 

England—The main work of the committees the 
past six months has been in connection with inter- 
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change. 
ence among science teachers of England, Czecho 
Slovakia, Finland and Norway is being perfected. 
The great interest of the British Federation is the 
acquiring of Crosby Hall and many plans are made 


An interchange of journals and correspond- 


and executed for that purpose. Twenty-five appli- 
cations have been received for the International 
fellowship which will be awarded June first. Appli- 
cations were received from the following federations: 
Australian, 5 candidates; Canadian, 2; British, 2; 
Indian, 5; Italian, 4; Norwegian, 2; Swedish, 3; 
American, 2. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


IIE purpose of this Club is to provide a residence 
for American university women who are in Paris 
attending the Sorbonne, the Collége de France and 
other academic institutions of high standing and to 
bring them in touch with French life and thought and 
with university men and women of other nations. 
French and British women students, as well as 
Americans, will be in residence. The Club is affil- 
iated with the International Federation of University 
Women, which has its Continental headquarters in 
the Clubhouse. It is also affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and with the 
American University Union in Paris. It keeps in 
close touch with the Office National des Universités 
et Ecoles Frangaises. The Société Féminine Nation- 


ce 


a 





A scholarship for the coming year providing main- 
tenance and tuition at the University of Manchester 
has been offered to an American Graduate. This 
scholarship is entitled “The Phythian Scholarship,” 
the necessary funds having been mainly raised by 
Miss Mabel Phythian in recognition of the advan- 
tages she herself had received from a corresponding 
scholarship at the University of Wisconsin. 

Four Czech students from the University of Prague 
were given vacation hospitality through the efforts 
of the hospitality committee and were entertained at 
the homes of Federation members. 


WOMEN’S PARIS CLUB 


ale de Rapprochement Universitaire has its head- 
quarters in the Clubhouse. 

The buildings, which have been generously en- 
trusted to the Committee by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid for 
a term of years, are situated in the Latin Quarter near 
the Luxembourg Gardens, and not far from the Sor- 
bonne. ‘There is a main building, in which are the 
dining-rooms, living-rooms, library and conference 
hall, as well as sun-parlor and bedrooms: an Annex, 
and an Infirmary. 

The buildings are all equipped with steam-heat, 
baths, electric lights and other modern conveniences. 
They surround a charming garden, where tea is 
served under the trees, and over the Annex there is a 
roof garden. 


. 


THE COURT YARD 
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The Infirmary is well equipped, with a trained 
nurse in attendance, whose services are free to Club 
members. 

The Library is well stocked with standard works 
and modern literature. 

Any American University woman eligible to mem- 
bership in the American Association of University 
Women (Alumnae of any accepted college or univer- 
sity) is also eligible to membership in the American 
University Women’s Paris Club on payment of the 
dues of $5.00. 

Any American University woman eligible to Asso- 


France and other academic institutions of high stand- 
ing will be given preference. If there are vacancies 
other members may occupy rooms, until they are 
needed by students, with the understanding that they 
will give them up if asked to do so by the Director. 

In winter all residents must be members of the 
Club. 

During the summer, rooms will be rented to tran- 
sient members and their friends. 

Full pension, per day 25 francs, 30 franes, 35 francs. 

Full pension, per month 700 francs, 850 francs, 
1000 francs. 





A CORNER OF 


ciate membership in the American Association of 
University Women (women who have had at least 
one year of academic work in any of the colleges 
accredited by either the national or the sectional 
Committee on Recognition) is also eligible to Asso- 
ciate membership in the American University 
Women’s Paris Club on payment of the dues of $5.00. 

Application blanks accompanied by cheque should 
be sent to Mrs. Blanche Ferry Hooker, Treasurer, 
235 East 48th street, New York City, or may be 
forwarded through the Director of the Club. 

During the academic year—November until July 
—members studying at the Sorbonne, the Collége de 


* THE GARDEN 


Special rates for partial pension. 

These prices including light, steam-heat and baths. 

No tips are permitted. 

Rates subject to change. 

Applications for rooms should be sent to The 
Director, 4 Rue de Chevreuse, Paris, France. 

Rooms will be assigned from the Paris head- 
quarters. 

Nonresident members may use the restaurant, 
subject to any restrictions that it may seem wise to 
make. 

A special monthly rate will be made when meals 
are taken regularly. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 


;. year the Institute of International Educa- 
tion issued a pamphlet called ‘Guide Book for 
Foreign Students in the United States.”” This listed 
all the Educational institutions in the United States 
where higher education can be obtained and specified 
also the institutions where the various professions are 
taught. The book furthermore gave an interesting 
sketch of American customs especially college cus- 
toms, explained associations and organizations, de- 
grees, and all things peculiarly American. The 
average American would probably scarcely realize 
the necessity for such a book until he was told that 
there were during that year some 7000 foreign stu- 
dents representing 116 different countries in the 
United States. New York institutions led with over 
1000 of these students, then came Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania with more than 700 and then California and 
Massachusetts with over 500 each. These states 
had the larger numbers and the enrollment in the 
others dwindled gradually down to Arkansas which 
had but one. These foreign students brought many 
opportunities for friendly relations and courtesies 
which the colleges are coming more and more to 
assume. ‘The question of vacation times has brought 
especial problems and not only student organizations 
but others as well are beginning to give the foreign 
student a glimpse of American home life and pleas- 
ures. The A. A. U. W. branches, where opportunity 
offers, are considering this as one of the privileges of 
their hospitality committees. Lansing, Michigan, 
entertained several of the Michigan University for- 
eign students over the holidays. Chicago branch 


held a big luncheon in honor of the foreign students 
at Northwestern and Chicago, this winter. 

Colleges vary from one to several hundred in their 
foreign student enrollment. American educational 
institutions afford many things which European 
Institutions lack, and that makes an interesting story 
in itself. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor, who won the Rose Sidgwick 
Fellowship from London, is studying at Yale this 
year and doing some teaching in English. Since 
Christmas she has been in New York doing some 
supplementary reading in the Columbia Library 
besides studying the stage. 

At present a very interesting Indian woman, 
Miss Hansa Mehta, is here from Baroda, India. 
She is staying at the University Club in New York 
and is here, she says for three purposes: to help 
interest American colleges in offering full scholarships 
to Indian women; to study our educational and social 
institutions and systems; and to get suggestions or ad- 
vice concerning the founding of a woman’s college in 
India along the lines of the American women’s colleges. 

The exchange students from European colleges 
are quite scattered about the United States and a 
number who came for a year have failed to return 
home and have continued studying or have secured 
positions, with the intention of spending at least 
several years here. All these visitors are intent upon 
knowing the United States and the A. A. U. W. which 
is the largest member of the International Federation 
of University Women finds that they absorb quite 
eagerly the friendliness and hospitality offered them. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND CLUBHOUSE OF A. A. U. W. 


1634 I STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE National Headquarters of the American 

Association of University Women were moved to 
Washington in the fall of 1922 and are now estab- 
lished on the third floor of the National Clubhouse at 
1634 I street. The building faces Farragut square 
and is just two blocks from the White House. It was 
originally built for Senator Tracey and later became 
the home of the Russian Embassy. The next owner 
was the Men’s City Club until sold last spring to the 
A. A. U. W. It has now become the business and 
social center for the association. The Executive 
Secretary, the Educational Secretary and the Mem- 
bership Director conduct their business affairs here 
and during the past few months the National Com- 


mittee on Recognition of Colleges, the National 
Publicity Committee, the Executive Committee have 
all held meetings and conferences here. 

The remainder of the building aside from the busi- 
ness offices, is used entirely for club purposes. There 
is an attractive lounge furnished by the Wellesley 
Club, a reception room, a reading room, furnished by 
the Goucher Club, and club offices on first floor. In 
the lounge weekly teas are held by the Club and here 
also the Washington branch usually holds its weekly 
lectures. The second floor is given over to the dining 
rooms—one large one, a small one adjacent where 
smaller private parties are held, and a large glassed-in 
porch overlooking the Square. It is here in these 
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rooms that the many luncheons and dinners are held 
by various college groups and clubs. Here also are 


held the dances which are occasionally given. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Part of the third and all of the fourth and fifth 
floors are devoted to bedrooms, twenty-one in number. 


Several of these have been furnished by college clubs, 
the Elmira Club, the Radcliffe Club. The Club- 
house is situated within easy walking distance of the 
business portion of the city relieving one of depend- 
ence upon street cars. It is in quite a club center for 
women, there being some eight or ten National Head- 
quarters within a radius of but a few blocks. 

Excellent meals are served in the dining room, 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, and tea is served each 
afternoon except Sunday. Members of the Club are 
permitted the privilege of having guests and can also 
extend Club privileges to guests either resident in 
Washington or elsewhere. 

Interesting lectures are given several times each 
month at the Club House. Weekly bridge parties 
and several dances during the winter help feature 
the social side. Each Wednesday tea is served by 
the club and usually some prominent woman is guest 
of honor. The friendly warmth of the burning logs 
in the fireplace has made the lounge a favorite place 
for evening discussions. 

Nonresident dues are but $5 a year, payable to 
Mrs. Mabel Swormstedt, 1634 I street. 

Many members have become greatly interested in 
the financial side of the Headquarters and are taking 
out Sustaining memberships at $10 a year to reduce 
the indebtedness and to make the association truly 
the owner of its own building. Many more such 
memberships are desired and will be received at any 
time at 1634 I street. 





THE LOUNGE, NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


ROMPTLY on the morning of February first the 

members of the Committee on Fellowships began 
the task of weighing the relative merits of the un- 
usually large number of excellent candidates for our 
Fellowships. ‘The Committee is impressed with the 
steady advance in the training and the character of 
the research work they are ready to undertake, if 
they can have the financial aid of our Fellowships. 
The fact that the twenty-five cents paid by every 
member of our Association supports five $1000 fellow- 
ships every year, thus enabling five women to ac- 
complish something worth while in advancing the 
intellectual interests of women, should be sufficient 
argument for joining the A.A.U.W.. If we could have 
the rational increase in membership think what could 
be accomplished! Then in addition to the Fellow- 
ships we support we award four others maintained by 
other organizations. 

For the seven Fellowships for which Americans 
may be eligible we had forty-nine applicants, some 
applying for all for which they were eligible; for the 
Latin-American Fellowship, three applicants; and up 
to the present time twenty-four applicants for the 
A. A. U. W. International Fellowship from various 
Federations in the International Federation. Owing 
to the unavoidably late notification of the conditions 
for application for this Fellowship in the case of very 
remote countries, budgets of papers and credentials 
of applicants come in by the steamers every week. 
Therefore the award of this Fellowship is postponed 
until we have all the applications from the Federa- 
tions that have notified us that they are recommend- 
ing candidates. Probably those from Australia will 
arrive soon—the most remote of those from whom 
we have heard. 

Three long full days we struggled to be impersonal, 
judicial, and all-wise. ‘‘ AJl-wise”” may be a word we 
would individually disavow most certainly, but for- 
tunately the fate of the candidates does not depend 
upon the wisdom and knowledge of the Committee 
entirely. Every application is accompanied by 
confidential letters from several professors who know 
of the qualifications of the applicant, the probability 
of her success in the study or research she plans to 
undertake if she wins the Fellowship, and testimoni- 
als as to her character and health. We do not hesi- 
tate to call upon outside authorities in some field 
when we think we have not sufficient information as 
to the importance of the research contemplated by 
the candidate. Even when we have all this informa- 
tion at hand, we have no light task in selecting the 
ones who, we judge, will make the best return to 
education in this country, whether as teacher, investi- 
gator, or writer, the person who is doing something 
really constructive, or who is opening up a field not 
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often tried by women. We wish to help the women 
who have the ability to command respect for their 
scholarship, the personality and character to make 
that scholarship effective, and who have an impor- 
tant contribution to make in some field. 

The Committee regrets that it cannot report the 
awards for this issue of the JournaL. By February 
9 notification of the result will be sent to every appli- 
cant, except those in Foreign Federations, but it is 
impossible to hear if each one accepts the Fellowship 
awarded her in time to publish in this number. Fur- 
ther, some of our successful candidates have applied 
for Fellowships offered by other organizations, and 
will probably win them. In that case the alternate 
is appointed to our Fellowship. We wish as many as 
possible of the best candidates may be provided with 
Fellowships from some source. While there is this 
uncertainty it is best to publish no awards. 

It is one of the pleasures of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships to hear informally from 
some of the Fellows. Perhaps it is no violation of 
confidence to give extracts from two such letters. In 
my report to the Association I shall give the more 
formal report we ask all Fellows to send March 1. 

Miss Wanda Fraiken is our A. A. U. W. European 
Fellow and living at Bedford College, London. She 
wrote me last December a newsy letter, from which 
some abstracts follow. 


I have wanted to write you for a long time about the 
work I am doing and the life here in London, but I find that 
after a day at the British Museum I am good for very little, 
and weck-ends are crowded with expeditions around 
London. I’m finding great quantities of material on my 
subject—more than I wish that I did—for each week opens 
up a view of undiscovered country. I’m also beginning to 
write parts of my dissertation. This first session I’m 
attending no lectures, for I want to give all my time to my 
research, but the winter session I’m going to some lectures, 
doing all the work for at least one course so that I shall 
understand English methods and requirements. For the 
spring session beginning about April 26, I am very anxious 
to go on to Oxford. I feel it to be quite indis- 
pensable to the profit of my year abroad to be in Oxford 
during term time, and I think it necessary to make arrange- 
ments now. ° 

I’m having the opportunity to see many old English 
plays that I studied under Professor Thorndike but never 
imagined I should see produced—a number of the less 
popular of Shakespeare’s, Massinger’s ““New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta,” and tomorrow I 
expect to see Shelley’s “Cenci.” The art galleries with their 
good examples of the Pre-Raphaelite School are very help- 
ful for my special period of study. And best of all, wander- 
ing in London streets and lanes—the very names rich in 
literary association, makes me feel more at home with 
English literature than I ever did before. 
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I expect to spend the Christmas holidays at Paris. The 
Secretary of the English-Speaking Union is sending me a 
card of introduction to the Secretary of the American Li- 
brary in Paris so that I can have the use of the library while 
I’m there. I suppose it would be sensible to write to the 
International Federation of University Women there too. 

This year has started out most beautifully so far, and I 
realize every day what a difference this year abroad is 
making to my equipment. 


Some of our members became well acquainted with 
Miss Dorothy L. Mackay, our Boston Alumnae 
Fellow, last summer in Paris at the time of the meet- 
ing of the International Federation. Miss Mackay 
seems to have a genius for finding ways to be useful 
and friendly to her fellow students. She lives at the 
Foyer International des Etudiantes (Student Hostel), 
where, as one of the very few Americans who can live 
there, she has become an influential and much loved 
member of this group of women students from many 
countries. She expects to win the degree of Doctorat 
és Lettres de |’ Université de Paris this summer. She 
was very helpful at the time of the meeting in Paris. 
Later in the summer she assisted in a girls’ camp and 
the following extract from a letter she wrote in late 
September gives something of her experience. 


I am sorry to have delayed so long my answer to your 
letter, but I have been in camp for two weeks and writing 
was most inconvenient. The camp was wonderful, and I 


had a splendid rest. It certainly does one a world of good 
to live out-of-doors, even for two weeks. Unfortunately it 


rained every day, so you can imagine how pleasant it was to 


try to teach swimming. The mud was at least six inches 
deep in front of our tents, but in spite of it all, we did enjoy 
it. And the girls were simply enraptured. It was a new 
experience to every one of them, and a badly needed inno- 
vation. Many of them were under-nourished and stunted 
in growth. Some of them had lived in cellars all through 
the war. They all wept copiously when camp broke up 
last Monday, and are counting the weeks until next 
summer. ‘ 

I am finding some very interesting material at the 
Assistance Publique and I think my research there will 
prove fruitful. It is a very pleasant place to work due to 
the splendid administration and small number of demands 
upon the archiviste’s time. He is always at liberty to help 
me out when necessary. 

I went over to 4 Rue de Chevreuse yesterday to see some 
of the boursieres who were about to leave. Two of them 
especially, who had been in America before, were so enthu- 
siastic. But you should have seen them trying to eat 
chicken salad for luncheon. They did not know what it 
was, but I told them they did not know half the nice things 
that were in store for them. That chicken salad almost 
made me homesick. 


These two glimpses of our Fellows make us believe 
that it is, indeed, worth while to help these young 
scholars to enlarge their horizon. 

Marearet E. Maursy, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL MAY MEET HERE 


MILLS COLLEGE OFFERS TO BE HOSTESS TO FOREIGN DELEGATES 


HE members of the American Association of 

University Women have become convinced in 
the last three years that the phase of their work 
having the widest and most compelling appeal is 
the international one. In that respect the American 
Association is not different from the rest of the world, 
for with the great war only four years behind us and 
all the problems of a new world in the making with 
us, the consciousness of Americans has been awak- 
ened with the rest of the world to a degree never 
before realized. The very formation of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women was an 
outgrowth of that impulse in the other countries and 
the university women of the seventeen countries now 
federated have evidenced it by their stimulation in 
their own national organization and their active 
co-operation in the International Federation. Both 
these organizations have been groping for the definite, 
concrete objective which should crystallize this in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the most effective way. A 
suggestion has come from Mrs. Ida Smedley McLean 
that this concrete object might be a very great 


international foundation for scholarships somewhat 
on the line of the Beit and Rhodes scholarship for 
university women in all the federated countries, 
which should emphasize the points in university 
education which university women think most valu- 
able and which should very clearly denominate the 
bases of the awards of such fellowships and scholar- 
ships. In other words, that not scholarship achieve- 
ment alone but personality should share equally in 
the award. By personality might be meant what 
Cecil Rhodes in his will called instinct for leadership, 
and certainly it should include the capacity and 
ability not only for scholarly achievement, but for 
acting as an ambassador of goodwill and of establish- 
ing creative friendships and complete understanding. 
For example: in this country a fund for the establish- 
ment of a scholarship from each state would mean 
perhaps a million and a half dollars, and the awards 
could be made biennially and competitively. One 
does not know how many scholarships the British 
Federation think would fitly represent it in foreign 
countries. It already has one held this year by a 
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Swedish woman studying in France. Fourteen 
scholarships which are awarded by the American 
Association might possibly be made to conform to 
the requirements of such an international foundation. 
Certainly the two future Madame Curie scholarships 
could be made to do so, and there is already an 
immediate possibility of two such international schol- 
arships. Such an international foundation need not 
await completion before the award of scholarships 
should be begun. 

As a means of getting such a plan not only before 
our own association, but also before the Interna- 
tional Federation it is suggested that the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of our own association, 
of which Miss Pendleton is Chairman, outline such 
an international foundation in detail and embody 
the opinions not only of the members of the Com- 
mittee, but of the Association as far as possible. 
Then at the suggestion of this International Re- 
lations Committee our association might invite the 
council of the International to meet here in this 
country this year to discuss this project. The 
council of the International is composed of the 
officers of the Federation and the Chairman of the 
International Relations Committee of the associa- 
tions in each federated country. That would make, 
if all should attend, twenty-two persons in all. It 
would be the task of a committee appointed by our 
Association to finance the councillors from abroad. 
Such financing would be of necessity outside the 
Association, not within it. Various interested groups 
in this country, various component members of the 
international chambers of commerce, the interna- 
tional foundations, Italian, French, Oriental societies 


ORGANIZATIONS TO PROMOTE 


WOMAN’S OVERSEAS SERVICE LEAGUE 


An organization which is doing much to promote a 
better understanding among the women of the allied 
countries is the Woman’s Overseas Service League. 
‘These women were all workers in some capacity over- 
seas during the war between the dates of August 1, 
1914 and January 1, 1920, and since returning have 
felt that much might be gained in international 
friendships with the women with whom they worked 
overseas. That is one object of the League and the 
other is service to the ex-service men and overseas 
women who are in need. Many of the college women 
of the country were overseas workers and many 
members of A. A. U. W. were included in these. ‘The 
League is quite new, only two years old and many 
overseas women have not yet learned of its existence. 
It held its first Convention in Philadelphia, March 


and associations would be asked to aid, and it is 
believed would respond generously. Mrs. Rein- 
hardt, Vice President of our Association, has said 
that Mills College would be delighted to be hostess 
for the Council meeting, presumably during the first 
two weeks of July, 1923. If this plan should be 
carried out, this dream come true, the Councillors 
there would discuss and vote upon the project of 
the international foundation scholarships, which 
would then be referred to our Convention in Portland 
the third week of July, which it is hoped all the 
Councillors could attend. Mrs. McWilliams, Presi- 
dent of the Canada Federation has said that the 
British Federation would help somewhat she believes 
to finance the Councillors and to act as hostesses for 
the foreign Councillors, especially the British ones, 
on their return journey to the Atlantic Coast. 

Mr. Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore 
College and Executive of the Rhodes scholarships 
in this country, expressed an informal opinion that 
such a plan for a foundation for international scholar- 
ships would command the interest and imagination 
of all persons interested in education, would be a 
real contribution not only to education but to inter- 
national understanding, and, most important of all, 
would not be difficult of achievement. 

The whole plan is only a suggestion asking for 
comment and expressions of opinion, both to be 
made immediately, with not even an hour’s delay. 


AuicE Lorp Parsons, 


(Treasurer, International Federation of University 
Women 


1155 Park Ave., New York. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


21; its second in Washington, D. C. last May with the 
Washington Unit as hostess and holds its third con- 
vention in Chicago, June 14-17 with the Chicago 
Unit Hostess. Miss Louise Wells of this Unit is the 
National President, Miss Ruth Balluff 308 N. Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, is Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE LEAGUE 

The International Institute for Girls in Spain was 
chartered in Massachusetts in 1892, with the educa- 
tion of girls in Spain for an object. The girls colleges 
of Massachusetts united to form a League in 1903 to 
promote the welfare of and supply the funds for this 
Institute. The League is making a special effort to 
enlist the interests of American college women in the 
work of helping the women of Spain secure college 
educations. The war showed more than ever the 
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need for international relations and co-operation and 
these the League fosters. Individual memberships 
are five dollars sent to the League at 603 Copley 
square, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 
‘There are various organizations which have been 
established to promote in various ways friendly re- 
lations with peoples of foreign lands, some uniting 
America with one other country, some joining many 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


others all with the avowed purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with the neighbors across the seas. 
One of the oldest of these is the English Speaking 
Union with headquarters at 1 Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, and 6 E. 45th street, New York. Five dollars : 
year and an interest in the two nations makes one a 
member. In a statement of its aims is this sentence, 
“It aims at no formal alliances, it has nothing to do 
with Governments, but is merely an attempt to pro- 
mote good fellowship and understanding among the 
English speaking democracies of the wor!d.” 


_ 


SECTION CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH IS HOSTESS ON FEBRUARY 10 AND 11 


HE branch at Philadelphia was hostess to the 

North Atlantic Section for its conference on 
February 10 and 11. The conference proper opened 
on the morning of February 10 at the Clubhouse on 
Spruce street, though a number of committee meet- 
ings had been held the previous evening. Prof. 
Sophie C. Hart of Wellesley acted as Chairman during 
the day, during the absence of the sectional director, 
Mrs. Wheeler. 

Short talks were given at the opening session by 
Mrs. Bernard, Educational Secretary, Miss Fitch, 
Membership Director, and Miss French, Executive 
Secretary. Miss French presented the especial need 
for branch support of the National Headquarters at 
Washington, through nonresident memberships. 

Miss Turner had come from Antioch College to tell 
of the interesting experiment being tried there in 
educational matters. Her presentation brought 
forth many questions, for the experiment is quite a 
radical departure from hitherto accepted ideas of a 
college curriculum. She referred to the articles in 
the March ’18, and May ’22 issues of the Atlantic 
Monthly, for complete accounts of the plan, and 
then spoke briefly of their six-year work and study 
plan. 

Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, of New York, presented a 
plan for holding the International Federation Council 
meeting in America next summer. This is given 
elsewhere in detail. Miss Maltby gave a report on 
the A. A. U. W. Fellowships. Dean Alice Waite 
gave the report on Sectional Recognition of Colleges. 
The committee recommended for local member- 
ship, the following four colleges located in this 
section—Wilson, Colby, Alfred and Westminster. 
Action was deferred on St. Lawrence and Connecticut 
College for Women. Dean Mina Kerr, gave a brief 
report of the program plans for the National Con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon July 16-21. 

The Honor system in use at Smith College was 


presented, and discussed, since this is typical of 
the plan used in many colleges at present, to promote 
greater attainment among the students of exceptional 
ability. 

Miss Virginia Newcomb, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education told of the arrange- 
ment with Oxford whereby this committee acts upon 
the applications of American women for admission to 
Oxford. One requisite for entrance is an intention 
to do serious research study, since the enrollment 
must be limited. The committee, of which Miss 
Newcomb is Chairman, passes upon the applicants, 
and makes recommendations to Oxford. 

The International Conference at Paris was pre- 
sented from different angles, and most interestingly. 

After luncheon, served at the Club, the Conference 
motored to Bryn Mawr, where the afternoon session 
was held in one of the assembly rooms. Prof. Lang- 
feld of Harvard gave an interesting address on Stu- 
dent Government bringing out the various objections 
and strong points, the possible evils if carried to an 
extreme, the difficulties under any form of govern- 
ment, ete. His conclusions were that government, 
the respect for it, and understanding of it should 
begin in the home. Parents should by example and 
precept lay the foundation in the future college 
student which will result in greater group spirit, and 
understanding. He suggested the appointment of a 
committee to look into the present situation, how 
well student government functions, where it is in 
operation, etc. His address was followed by half an 
hour of spirited discussion. 

The last speaker of this session was Miss Una 
Ellis-Fermor, the Rose Sidgwick Fellow, now study- 
ing at Yale. She gave an able address on “What 
distinguishes American Woman’s Colleges from 
English Colleges.”” Her address will be published in 
a later edition of the JourNAL. 

As the guests of Bryn Mawr the guests spent a 
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delightfully informal hour at tea following this pro- 
gram. 

In the evening was held the banquet at the Belle- 
vue Stratford, at which some 400 were present. The 
speakers at the close of the banquet were Miss Ruth 
French, who gave a brief survey of the A. A. U. W., 
Mrs. Frances Bernard, who spoke on her work as 
Educational Secretary. These were followed by 
Ruth Hale, who gave her ideas on Woman’s Freedom, 
Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes on the possibility for 
woman in the home, to continue her educational 
interests and possible career. The last speaker was 
Mr. Conyers Read, formerly Professor of English at 
Chicago U. who spoke on Women in Industry, and 
made a strong plea for encouraging women to give 
their interests and talents, in industry as well as in 
professions, assuring them of their ability to get more 
themselves by so doing. 

On Sunday many of the delegates went out to 
Swarthmore College to attend the regular Friends 


FACTS CONCERNING THE I. F. U. 


NE of the most interesting and newest features 

of the A. A. U. W. is its participation in the 
International Federation of University Women, and 
because of its great possibilities for a better under- 
standing and friendship among university women 
of the world this issue of the JouRNAL is an inter- 
national number. 

In the summer of 1920 a meeting was called in 
London by the university women of England and 
the United States to crystallize a plan for a federation 
of university women of the world which had been 
discussed for about a year. At this time women 
from eleven countries responded and the Federation 
was formed. According to the plans then adopted 
the university women of any country can be admit- 
ted to the Federation only through a national organ- 
ization of their own. At that time there were, in the 
whole world, but six such organizations, one each in 
United States, England, Canada, France, Spain and 
Holland. The delegates who had come from other 
countries felt the wisdom of this course, realizing that 
through organization in their own countries they 
could accomplish much more in hospitality and 
friendship with women of other countries and could 
make their own influence felt in their own countries 
much more readily and to greater purpose. So they 
returned home from the meetings prepared and anx- 
ious to present the situation so clearly to the other 
university women that they would join in the for- 
mation of associations in their own countries. They 
evidently spoke with eloquence and conviction for at 
the time of the second conference, two years later in 





Meeting. The Conference gathered for dinner at the 
College, and later listened to President Aydelotte 
present Swarthmore’s interesting and unique method 
of selecting freshmen. He was introduced by Miss 
Bronk who presided at the afternoon session. Miss 
Knapp followed President Aydelotte with an in- 
teresting account of admission to Wellesley, in which 
she incidentally gave tribute to the increasing ex- 
cellence of the secondary schools. 

Following these addresses, branch reports were 
given. Unfortunately many were obliged to take 
trains back to the city and were unable to hear these. 
They were brief, since they were numerous, and aside 
from those of this section, included a very interesting 
account of the A. A. U. W. work in China and 
Japan. 

This formally closed the Conference, though an 
opportunity was afforded afterwards for further 
informal visiting at the delightful tea given by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Aydelotte. 


W. 


Paris, eleven countries aside from the original six 
were ready to enter the International Federation 
through national associations of their own. The 
other countries who have since joined are India, 
Norway, Sweden, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Czecho Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, Italy and New 
Zealand. ‘This meeting at Paris which was attended 
by several hundred women literally from all over the 
world was one most unique in the history of inter- 
national meetings. French and English with all 
shades of accent were the official languages heard at 
the conference. Aside from most interesting social 
affairs, including teas and studio exhibits, and visits 
to the devastated Rheims, the time was spent in 
considering all phases of education and this brought 
out some dramatic and unusual facts. 

It is difficult, for example, for an American woman 
to realize the remarkable opportunities which she is 
able to enjoy with little or no effort, as a rule, in 
securing a college education. But the facts brought 
out at this meeting left the delegates from America 
almost appalled at the responsibilities these oppor- 
tunities left upon the American University Women. 
In the whole of Belgium there are but 120 women who 
have received university degrees. Of this number 
eighty have already joined the Belgian Federation. 
Finland had 88 members, Canada 1200, France 1100, 
England something over 2000, India with its huge 
territory 250. Against these numbers came those 
for the United States, 15,000 members—with some 
200,000 college graduates of the 130 colleges on the 
eligible list for A. A. U. W. alone. 


Besides these 
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there are the graduates of the colleges not yet on the 
list but numbering many more. It was rather star- 
tling to learn that each year the universities of United 
States graduate more women than now exist as alum- 
nv in the whole of the rest of the seventeen countries 
put together. College for the American girl has 
become simply an accepted fact and a customary 
thing to do. Her avenues are many, from strictly 
so-called cultural courses of the “classics” days to 
technical training in all sorts of professions, the Fine 
Arts, Home Economics, Journalism, Law, Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Library, Teaching, Commerce, 

practically anything in which her abilities and 
interests lie,—courses carefully planned and taught 
to give the necessary foundation essential as univer- 
sity training. With the many Vocational Guidance 
Bureaus and Occupation Bureaus in city and college 
at the present time, the college girl is given every 
possible assistance in choosing her profession to fit 
her talents, and her position to fit her training. 

As against this opportunity was disclosed the 
difficulty, for example, encountered by the university 
woman of Spain. Practically all courses are open to 
her which are open to men—but the opportunities to 
use her training are so few as to almost preclude the 
possibility of making use of her training. Candi- 
dates must enter competition for professorship in a 
university or school for example, but the judges 
require a much higher standard for women than for 
men. In Norway the women have the same rights 
as men and had feared their splendid position might 
be imperiled if they organized a separate association, 
but felt the value of participation in the Federation 
so keenly that they formed their Federation. The 
women of Italy had obtained many privileges during 
the war and were working hard through their federa- 
tion to prevent the passage of laws which would 
deprive them of what they had thus gained. They 
wished to continue coeducation in the universities 
and also considered it desirable in the secondary 
schools, which is quite a change from past educational 
ideas in Italy. France has the temperament to do 
things individually instead of in groups and finds it 
takes much more time to spread an idea through the 
country. But the women of France are doing a 
great deal in their own way and are particularly 
interested in the educational reforms. Just at pres- 
ent they are considering the advisability of continu- 
ing to have the same curriculum for girls and boys, 
as has been done hitherto. The medical women of 


this Federation were especially concerned with the 
necessity for spreading propaganda regarding the 
prevention and cure of such diseases as tuberculosis 
and cancer. The association reported that the greater 
number of women of France who wanted the vote 
wanted it less for its political possibilities than for a 
means of bringing about social reforms such as the 
protection of children, assistance to large families, 
assistance in maternity cases, the crusade against 
drunkenness and tuberculosis, etc. The Danish 
women, like the Norwegian, found it a bit difficult to 
further an organization of women alone since their 
interests in educational affairs had been so closely 
and impartially furthered with those of the men. 
The British Federation is especially interested in the 
improvement of the legal position of women and 
children and equal pay in the Civil service and in 
teaching. 

All these and many more things were discussed 
with great candor and interest and friendliness and 
handicaps of slightly known vocabulary deterred 
them not at all from conversing in groups and volubly. 

The subject of clubhouses in the various capitals 
received much attention, and the value of the one in 
Paris, where the meetings were being held was so 
very obvious and desirable that plans will be formu- 
lated elsewhere as rapidly as is possible and feasible. 
The British Federation is negotiating for Crosby Hall 
described interestingly elsewhere in this JouRNAL. 
The Belgian Federation has its headquarters for 
dispensing hospitality at Maison des Etudiantes. 
The A. A. U. W. has its headquarters and clubhouse 
at 1634 I street, Washington, D. C. and has already 
had the pleasure of having a number of visitors from 
other countries. Ground has been given by the 
government in Athens for such a purpose and word 
has just been received of the formation of an asso- 
ciation of Greek University Women largely through 
the instrumentality of Mrs. Ross Hill, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

It was greatly desired by all the delegates to launch 
an international magazine but the most conservative 
estimate placed the cost for one of forty-eight pages 
at $25,000 per year, including salary and clerk hire, 
but with no paid articles. So this hoped for project 
had to be abandoned for the time being. 

All of the Federations are endeavoring to secure all 
possible eligible women in their respective countries 
before the conference in 1924, so that this may bring 
together even more women, with a common purpose. 
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FIRST STATE CONVENTION IN OKLAHOMA 


HELD WITH BRANCH AT TUI 


HE first state convention of the Oklahoma Divi- 

sion of the American Association of University 
Women was held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, Saturday, 
February 3, 1923, with Mrs. Geo. M. Ransom, the 
Oklahoma Division President, presiding. Seventy- 
four delegates representing twelve old and new 
branches were present and spent a very busy and 
profitable day. The branch at Bartlesville was but 
twelve days old, Vinita, six days, and Stillwater, two, 
yet all had delegates present. 

Into the one day were crowded many most inter- 
esting reports, addresses and discussions. The 
matter of the library at Louvain, the million-dollar 
fund for International scholarships, the Clubhouse 
and International Conference at Paris were all pre- 
sented. 

Among the activities reported by the branches 
which are unusual in scope, were the work toward 
establishment of a Public Library for Norman, by 
the branch there; the establishment in Oklahoma 
City, by the branch there, of the Riverside public 
school cafeteria, which last year was taken over by 
the Board of Education; and the Little Theatre 
movement launched in Tulsa by that branch. 

At the afternoon session Dean F. W. Blackmar of 
the University of Kansas gave an analytical survey 
of present-day conditions of the world, under the 
subject “‘ National Selfishness.” 

A banquet was held in the evening with Dean 
Blackmar as one of the speakers and Miss Anne 
Stewart, an A. A. U. W. member, the other. Miss 
Stewart had recently returned from Constantinople 
where she had spent several years in Y. W. C. A. 
work. Her talk gave a great deal of information on 
conditions in Turkey, on the character of the Turk, 
as one learns to know him after several years of daily 
association, and a most interesting account of the 
work of the Woman’s College at Constantinople. 
Her talk was followed by moving pictures of the 
beautiful country surrounding Constantinople, and 
also of the Woman’s College, showing classes at work 
in the laboratories, etc. The conference endorsed 
the State President, Mrs. G. M. Ransom, for Sec- 
tional Director. 

The reports of the standing committees of the state 
organization show an unusual amount of activity and 
comprehension of the possibilities for service in the 
state by the A. A. U. W. branches. Briefly a sum- 
mary of the work of these committees is as follows: 

The committee on Registration is gathering to- 
gether the names of women in Oklahoma who hold 
advanced degrees, that their attainments may be 
more fully recognized. Also the names of women in 
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the state who are carrying on work of particular 
interest to women, that their possibilities for public 
service may be increased. This information will be 
on file to supply any committee or branch when they 
wish help with special work in their communities. 

The Publicity committee gave some excellent 
suggestions on the value of publicity and the best 
methods of securing such in one’s home community. 

The state speakers’ committee keeps on file a list 
of persons from the State University who are willing 
to go out to the branches. To this is added a small 
number of other available speakers in the state, with 
the fee charged for their services. In this file is also 
kept a record of all speakers of prominence coming 
to the state from away, and their availability for the 
branches. ‘The assistance of this committee is given 
the branches, at any time upon their request. 

The membership committee reported having sent 
invitations to join A. A. U. W. to each alumna in the 
state. 

The International committee was busy, primarily, 
during the year, with helping raise the two million 
dollars for the Women’s Christian Colleges in the 
Orient. At the time this was begun there were but 
four branches in the state. At a meeting last spring 
the State President pledged $100 for the state organi- 
zation, leaving the branches free to pledge their own. 
To her great amazement and consternation, at a later 
meeting she heard Mrs. Peabody, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, announce with greatest enthu- 
siasm that the Oklahoma division A. A. U. W. had 
pledged $1000. That one little added cipher made a 
tremendous difference to the Oklahoma division— 
but it made good and gave the $1000. 

The report of the Education Committee is given in 
full, since it shows a not unusual situation, and pre- 
sents, very clearly, some opportunities for service 


for A. A. U. W. branches. 


The December report of the Education Commission of 
Federal experts in comparing the educational situation in 
Oklahoma with that in other states announced some star- 
tling facts, facts that are anything but complimentary to 
our state. On the basis of ability to provide school reve- 
nues, as represented by true wealth per child of school age 
(5-18), Oklahoma ranks twelfth. However it stands forty- 
second as to its expenditures for school purposes per $1000 
of estimated true wealth; we come thirty-fourth in the list 
as to the amount we spend on each child enrolled; thirty- 
seventh as to the value of school property per child en- 
rolled; thirty-eighth as to the average number of days 
attended by each child enrolled; thirty-third in per cent of 
population attending school. We rank forty-eighth or 
lowest of all in per cent of enrollment which is in average 
daily attendance. If we rank so low as a state, what 
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frightful conditions must exist in some of the poverty 
stricken school districts of the state! 

Oklahoma spends an average of $64 for each child en- 
rolled, while to hold her position as twelfth state in true 
wealth per child her average expenditure should be $90 per 
child. In comparing Oklahoma with the six states ranking 
next below her in true wealth per child our state comes last 
in every list. 

The greatest defect of the present system lies in the 
inequality of educational facilities throughout the state. 
The school district as a unit of taxation for educational 
purposes is necessarily a failure where some districts have 
practically no taxable wealth. This results in some dis 
tricts being unable to support a school at all; others can 
have only a miserable makeshift for a few weeks in the year, 
and even then poorly taught, unheated, and with old 
secondhand books. The commission recommends that 
the state as a whole should supply about seventy per cent 
of the. school funds for all schools. It also recommends 
that the school district as now constituted should be abol- 
ished and that the schools be reorganized on the basis of 
the county as a unit. State funds should be provided to 
encourage the consolidation of schools, to provide free text- 
books and free transportation of students where that is 
necessary, and for the employment of school officers of 
qualifications higher than the lawful minimum. New and 
progressive types of educational effort should be provided 
for by state subsidies. 

A longer school year is recommended; the school age 
should be standard throughout the state; the heads of the 
school system—both state and county, should be appoin- 
tive and not elective—and a thorough and accurate school 
census of the state is imperative. A means should be found 
to distribute school aid fairly—to make it impossible to use 
school funds for other purposes. In one instance bonds 
voted for school use were used to build a bridge. 

Another of the recommendations is that a minimum 
school tax of ten mills should be established and counties 
should be given taxing and bonding powers for school pur- 
the money to be spent on a “per teacher” basis. 
County school budgets should be made an obligatory part 
of the system. <A state tax commission is seen as a neces- 
sity, and school taxes should be revised every two years in 
order to provide adequate revenue for financing properly 
all educational projects, and the institutions subsidized by 
the state. 

The non-taxable Indian lands lose in school revenues for 
Oklahoma a total of a million and a quarter dollars per 
year. Some means should be found for securing federal 
aid to meet this obligation. 

Former state superintendent of public instruction, R. H. 
Wilson, in commenting upon the report emphasized the 
following recommendations: 

1. County unit control of public schools, taxing the 
county as a unit for educational purposes, instead of the 
districts as at present. 

2. That state funds for school purposes be apportioned 
upon the basis of school attendance and not upon enroll- 
ment. 


pe SCs 


3. Increases in appropriations for teachers’ colleges to 
relieve the shortage of competent teachers. 

4. Empowering the state board of education to set the 
standard requirements for teachers and to issue licenses to 
teach. 

5. Placing the state educational institutions on a millage 
tax to relieve them from the necessity for lobbying before 
the legislature for appropriations. 

6. Placing each group of state colleges under its own 
board of regents. 

The above picture of the educational situation in Okla- 
homa is painted in very somber colors. How else can it be 
painted at present? What, if anything, can the various 
branches of the A. A. U. W. throughout the state do to 
remedy these conditions, to improve the educational situa- 
tion throughout the state, and especially in those districts 
that are at the very bottom of the list in opportunities for 
their children; where children, underfed and poorly clothed 
are attending cold, leaky, windswept buildings; using torn, 
wornout, dirty books; trying to learn from poorly paid, 
half-nourished teachers; attending school for a few weeks 
in the year and then forgetting nearly all they learn before 
the next school session comes round. 

The best way to clean up a dark filthy alley is to let all 
the light in that it is possible to admit. Light is a great 
germicide, and has great cleansing properties. If everyone 
knew the situation, and not only knew but realized the 
facts, realized what it means to the next generation to have 
the children of this generation trying to live and learn 
under these handicaps and in these conditions, an end 
would soon be made to them. We must give the facts 
more publicity in our home papers. We must find out 
from our local authorities what are our tax rates for school 
purposes and what are those in the neighboring districts in 
our counties. We must not only find out the facts but 
must give them to others who will broadcast the news to 
the public, to the editors of our papers, to the parents of our 
school children, to the legislators from our districts and 
counties. 

The best insurance for continued prosperity in our state 
is to take care of the education of our children today. 
Many of us received our education elsewhere, some of us 
came in with the opening of the state; few of us realize how 
far we are behind the localities we grew up in in matters 
pertaining to the education of the child of today. 

In addition to finding out the facts in regard to the edu- 
cational conditions of our localities each branch should 
have some one or a small committee whose business it is to 
study modern educational tendencies, and to become fa- 
miliar with the changes and developments in educational 
theory and with experiments that are to be carried on in 
education; whose business it is to bring these matters to 
the attention of the branch as a whole so that it may have 
some knowledge and evaluation of particular movements 
in the educational field. 

Mrs. Frank G. Tappan, 
Chairman, Standing State Committee on Education. 
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CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL 


(An interpretation of Elementary Education as a Social Process) 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN, BRYN MAWR, 1905 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Co., 1922 


ky hear a great deal about the “‘new educa- 

tion,” but when pressed for particulars how 
many of us really know what it means? Gertrude 
Hartman, in her book, “The Child and His Schoo!,”’ 
published recently by Dutton and Company, has, by 
dint of wide reading, sound thinking and fine culling 
from various sources, devised a composite picture of 
its principles and purposes. 

Although but a few of us look back upon our 
schooling as a thrilling adventure and many of us 
even harbor a feeling of resentment against the dull 
drilling, meaningless memorizing and fact-stuffing 
processes to which we were subjected in our child- 
hood, we probably do not know why these were so 
unsatisfying and why we so rebel against them. 
Miss Hartman, in this book, by outlining the bi- 
ological, psychological and social basis of education, 
points out the obvious fact that education to be 
effective must satisfy the natural needs of mind and 
hody and fit the individual to cope with his environ- 
ment, not by conjuring an arbitrary set of abstrac- 
tions for consideration but by creating a school en- 
vironment which offers experiences approximating 
real life as nearly as possible. 

The subtitle of her book, “An Interpretation of 
Elementary Education as a Social! Process,” indicates 
the tenor of her pedagogical philosophy. Viewing 
the world as one divided, somewhat into two groups 

those destined either for a “stiff-collar’ or an 
“overall existence,” to put it inelegantly—she out- 
lines a new type of school life which takes the socio- 
logical and economic conditions of life as it is today 
into first consideration and aims to give the child 
every means of orienting himself in the world as he 
finds it and to give all children those contacts with 
practical things which vocational education affords 
as well as the more ideal, cultural and zsthetic phases 
of life which, in former times, were the monopoly of 
the leisure class. By the methods she advocates, she 
believes that each child will acquire his knowledge 
through experience, first, accompanied by sound 
drills as need for them arises; by making mistakes 
and Jearning to overcome them; by dealing with 
abstractions and symbols only as they become intel- 
ligible through understanding the concrete and the 
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real; and by initiating and devising ways and means 
of meeting problems instead of merely applying un- 
digested formule. In short, her aim is to encourage 
the child to originate, to analyze situations and to 
make judgments by giving him every opportunity to 
work as an independent individual in a group of 
interdependent people, in order that he may avoid 
the painful adjustments which those of us, educated 
in the “‘old way,” had to make in order to meet the 
requirements of the complex, adult world. 

Miss Hartman makes no claim for the originality 
of her thesis but takes a modest place behind other 
educational philosophers, like John Dewey, Edward 
Thorndike, Stanley Hall and many more whom she 
quotes liberally. In fact, were she a bit less modest 
and presented the ideas of others as her own, instead 
of insisting upon giving credit not only to author and 
publisher but noting page and paragraph, as well, 
her book would be smoother in style and more unified 
in effect. But we should not cavil with such a high 
standard of honesty which is all too rare and we can 
only be grateful to her for sifting through so many 
books and offering such rich suggestions for further 
reading. She includes a full bibliography for the use 
of teachers who would devise their own teaching 
material instead of taking it ready made from text- 
books and concludes with an inspiring exhortation to 
teachers which ends as follows: 


Let us unite to raise up a body of men and women think- 
ers, not partisans, animated by a great social consciousness 
and standing ready to face their problems, eager and un- 
afraid. It is only in this way that we can make of educa- 
tion a great liberalizing agent for the release of democratic 
forces. It will take long, patient, painstaking effort; it will 
require a body of whole-hearted experimenters, fired by the 
philosopher’s vision, willing to submit every action to rigid 
scrutiny, and to extract from every failure that bit of good 
which will lead to its better application in the future. Are 
we ready for the great experiment? 


I commend the book to parents who will find in it, 
not only great inspiration but a far clearer under- 
standing of what to seek in the schools to which they 
commit their children. 

Eva vom Baur Hanst. 

Barnard, 1909. 
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A CORRECTION 


The following, which is self explanatory, is printed 
in its entirety with deep regret that Miss Castel- 
vecchio was misquoted in her statements. 


29 Calthorpe road, Edgbaston, Birmincnam, ENGLAND. 
Jan. 12, 1923. 
To the Editor of the Journal of the American Association of 
University Women 

Dear Madam: I have only just seen the passage published 
in last October’s JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
oF University WoMEN which refers to my visit to Kansas 
City at the time of the Spring Convention there, and more 
particularly to my addresses at the Karne School in the 
North end of the city. 

I am sure that the intention of the writer concerning me 
was very kind; and I feel far from deserving the praise that 
is bestowed upon me. Particularly I must, for honesty’s 
sake, disclaim having been the official delegate from the 
International Federation, representing both Italy and 
Great Britain—-certainly, neither the Italian nor the British 
Federation ever asked my acceptance of this honour! 

But that passage, were it accurate, would be welcome to 
me. Whereas there is another to which I object so 
strongly that I must beg you to enter my repudiation of it 
in your JOURNAL, please, as soon as you can and in as prom- 
inent a place as that of your first announcement. ‘The 
passage runs (see page 145, lines 18-21 of the second col- 
umn): “She explained the process of naturalisation and 
their duty to become full citizens of the country which had 
received them so kindly.” I did nothing of the sort. I 
have very strong convictions against naturalisation, nor do 
I know at all what the process of naturalisation is in the 
United States,—nor do I even think that Italian immi- 
grants are received there so very kindly! 

What I did say was that, whether one does or does not 
change legal nationality, the blood in one’s veins does not 
change; and that if it is Italian blood one ought not to wish 
it to change, for Italy, whether with Ancient Rome, or in 
the Middle Ages, or in the Renaissance, or in the modern 
world, has always been a leader in things civic, artistic, 
scientific, spiritual: and I quoted names, to prove my point. 
What we must do, I told them, in all the countries which 
harbor us, is to try and represent the very best of our own, 
and so be worthy of her, and bring her individual gifts to 
enrich the common store. 

As I spoke to the children in English, I really cannot 
understand how the report I have quoted above can have 
been thought correct. And I confess that I very much 
resent this attribution to me of an attitude which is the 
opposite of the one I hold, on a matter which I consider 
very important. I only hope that if any reports of my 
speech were published in the Kansas papers they did not 
also do me the injustice of attributing to me their own 
opinions in opposition to mine. 

Nor did I explain the Volstead act to the parents (to the 
children I never even mentioned it, of course). 1 do not 
myself know the details of its provisions, and I am very 
much out of sympathy with its main ordinance. However, 
I did certainly urge my audience to obey it; and I pointed 
out that the great advantage of the democratic constitu- 
tions of the modern world lies just in this, that all citizens, 
having directly or indirectly contributed to the making of 


the laws, are morally bound to obey them so long as the 
laws are in force; while it is always open to anyone to try 
and alter them by constitutional means.—But to the par- 
ents I spoke in Italian, and this point may have been mis- 
understood by the reporter. 

Hoping, dear Madam, that you will sympathise with my 
protest, and will in any case see that in fairness to me it is 
given the same publicity as the statement it contradicts, 

I remain, with kind regards, 

Yours truly, 


L. P. pe CASTELVECCHIO. 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
International Fair Held in London 


On Wednesday, November 29, and Thursday, 
November 30, a fair in aid of the Crosby Hall Endow- 
ment Fund was held in the offices of the International 
and British Federations, 92 Victoria street. Contri- 
butions to the fair were sent by the Federations of 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Czecho Slo- 
vakia, Norway and Sweden. A number of French 
books, autographed by the authors, provided an 
attractive stall, the Czech pottery was almost en- 
tirely bought up soon after the opening of the sale, 
and the Scandinavian wares were much appreciated. 
A handsome gift of books and pictures was sent by 
the Chelsea Book Club. A large selection of Serbian 
and other eastern European embroideries and mate- 
rials was provided by Miss Conway; Mrs. Russell 
stocked a stall with gifts from the United States, and 


Mrs. Colley was responsible for a British stall. The 
Swedish stall was managed by Mrs. E. Classen, 


assisted by several Swedish friends, and Miss E. 
Fletcher, Miss Arnold, Miss Kelway, Miss Butt and 
Miss Newland kindly gave their services. The Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Institute kindly assisted by 
the loan of tables and screens and made arrangements 
for tea to be provided in the rooms of the Institute 
during both afternoons. 

The fair was opened by Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, 
daughter of Judge Taft, ex-President of the United 
States, who spoke of the increasing need of educa- 
tional facilities and urged the support of the Crosby 
Hall Endowment Fund. During the afternoon 
Baroness Palmstierna, wife of the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor, the Persian Minister and other representatives 
of the foreign Embassies and Legations visited the 
rooms. 

The proceeds of the sale amounted to about £110. 


Make your plans to include Portland, Oregon, and 
the national convention, July 16-21. Keep these 
dates in mind. 
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PERSONAL, 


COLLEGE AND BRANCH 


NEWS 


WHO'S WHO IN A. AU. W. 


Jane Addams, who with Ellen Gates Starr opened 
the Hull House settlement in Chicago, has become 
known throughout the world, for her accomplish- 
ments as a social worker. She has been head resident 
of Hull House since 1889 and has aside from this 
spent much time in lecturing and writing on social 
problems. She has been a member of many nation- 
ally important committees pertaining to the welfare 
of those in unfortunate circumstances. She is a 
graduate of Rockford College and spent two years 
thereafter in study in Europe. She has received the 
degree LL.B. from the University of Wisconsin and 
from Smith College and the M.A. degree from Yale. 
Miss Addams is listed in Who’s Who in America. 
At present Miss Addams is touring the world to 
sound out opinion regarding means for bringing about 
economic reconstruction and peace. 

Florence Allen. Miss Allen is a graduate of West- 
ern Reserve with the degree M.A. having received 
her A.B. from Salt Lake College. She received her 
LL.B. from Chicago U with further law study at New 
York U. 
Who’s Who in America seems far removed from law 
for she was at one time Assistant Berlin Correspond- 
ent of the New York Musical Courier. Then Musi- 
cal Editor of the Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer. This 
was followed by the position of Lecturer on Music on 
the Board of Education of New York City. Miss 
Allen recently carried her knowledge of harmony 
into an entirely different channel and is the first 
woman ever elected as Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, which position she holds for Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio for the period 1921-26. As such she is winning 
much honor and credit not only for herself but for the 
logical mind of woman. She is a member of Sigma 
Xi and Phi Beta Kappa, which is a further evidence 
of her brilliant mind. 

Annette Abbott Adams is another to attain a 
“first”? position for women She was the first 
woman in the United States to hold the position of 
Assistant United States Attorney and United States 
District Attorney. She was also the first woman to 
hold the position of Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States. The first two positions she held for 
the Northern District of California, the latter, of 
course, In| Washington during the years 1920 21. 
She is a graduate of Chico California Normal School 
and the University of California. At the latter insti- 
tution she received her A.B. and her J.D. degrees. 
For a short time she held a law partnership with 
another California law graduate, Marguerite Ogden. 
They opened their offices as quite a new venture in 
the feminine field on Market street in San Francisco 


The first section of her story as given in 


which partnership was held until Mrs. Adams’ ap- 
pointments. Since she is a Democrat, her position 
in Washington ended with the advent of the Repub- 
lican administration and she is once more practising 
law in California. She is one of the Who’s Who in 
America family. 

Josephine Corliss Preston is another of the same 
family of Who’s Who. Her specialty lies in the field 
of education, and she is State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Washington, which 
position she has held since 1912. Her A.B. degree 
was received in Carlton College and her M.A. at 
Whitman College. For a short time she taught in 
Minnesota. Later she became County Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools in Walla Walla, Wash., a short 
time later becoming State Superintendent. 

Alice Robertson, or “‘ Miss Alice” of the House as 
she is called in Washington, has had an interesting 
time as representative from Oklahoma in the House 
of Representatives. Her career in Oklahoma has 
been interesting also. She comes from a very New 
a descendant of Lucy Winthrop, 
sister of Gov. John Winthrop on one side of her 
family, and a descendant of Esther Edwards, sister 
of Jonathan Edwards on the other side. 
parents 


Kngland ancestry 


Her own 
among the Oklahoma 
Indians and she took up her father’s work at his 
death. She established the Nuyako Mission, taught 
in an Indian School at Okmulgee, and was head of a 
boarding school for girls at Muskogee, now the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. 


were missionaries 


She was later Government super- 
visor of the Creek Indian Schools, and under Presi- 
dent was appointed Postmistress. She 
was also head of the Sawokla Farm and Dairy Cafe- 
teria. Her college training was received at Elmira 
College, where she received her A.B. and M.A. She 
expects to return to Oklahoma at the close of the 
present session of Congress. She is in the list of 
Who's Who in America. 

Cora Helen Coolidge (Who’s Who) is Acting Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania College for Women at 
Pittsburgh. She is also Chairman of the National 
Central Committee of the Vocational Bureau for 
Women which is doing a very remarkable work in 
placing women in positions best suited to their abili- 
ties and preparation. 


Roosevelt 


Miss Coolidge is a graduate of 
Smith with later work at the Universities of Chicago 
She received her M.A. from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and her Litt.D. from Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 


and Géttingen. 


She has taught a number 
of years in the east-—-German and English, and is now 
Acting President as mentioned above. 


Jessica B. Peixoto, is a far westerner in education 
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and occupation, having received both her under- 
graduate degree and her Ph.D. at the University of 
California and now being a member of this Univer- 
sity’s faculty as Associate Professor of Social Eco- 
nomics. She has studied also at the Sorbonne. For 
some years she has been a member of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections and has also found time 
to write a book on French Revolution and Modern 
French Socialism. All of these things have brought 
her also into Who’s Who. Miss Peixoto is a member 
of the program committee for the next convention of 
the A. A. U. W. to be held next summer at Portland. 

Emma Hirth. Quite a lengthy article appears in 
the January 13 “‘Woman’s Citizen” telling of Miss 
Emma Hirth, Smith College, and her very valuable 
and interesting work as Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information of New York. One big part 
of her work and one which is not only tremendously 
valuable but equally interesting, is her nation wide 
surveys of the work of women in industry and 
business. 


WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Pocatello, Tdaho—The Education committee recom- 
mended the following which was passed: (1) That data be 
gathered from the state and high schools throughout Idaho 
regarding the collegiate training of their faculties; and that 
this data be continued throughout a period of years until 
some conclusion may be reached determining in general the 
number of college graduates teaching in Idaho, the number 
of undergraduates employed, the number of advanced 
degrees held by faculty members, ete. Such data, more- 
over, is to include the names of colleges and universities 
represented on Idaho high school and state school faculties. 
(2) That the branch devote some time to studying the 
questionnaire used by the A. A. U. W. in examining colleges 
desirous of obtaining membership. (3) That a ten-minute 
talk and discussion on some phase of education be held at 
each monthly meeting; stress being laid upon the dis- 
cussion. (4) That efforts be renewed to supply the In- 
dustrial school at St. Anthony with a sufficient number of 
new magazines. ‘The branch features especially the wel- 
come accorded new teachers coming into the city of Poca- 
tello to teach in the Idaho Technical Institute and public 
schools. ‘Teachers are met when they arrive with autos and 
assisted in finding suitable rooms; a special tea is given early 
in the year in their honor and the advantages of belonging 
to the A. A. U. W. are set forth to those who are eligible. 

Chicago—The December meeting was an International 
meeting with the foreign students at Northwestern and 
Chicago Universities as guests of honor, these numbering 
some 75. ‘This was a luncheon at which the speakers were 
students. from foreign countries—Czecho Slovakia, China, 
Japan and the Philippines. 

Omaha—The program for the year is in charge of special 
sections, each one having its own, with a general meeting 
once a month. The sectional programs include Book 
Reviews, Study of Short Plays, Study of American Music. 

Milwaukee—This branch also carries on its work through 
sections which include Scholarship, Education, Citizenship, 
Three Arts and Probation. In 1912 the branch voted to 





establish the Girl’s Club, a home for self supporting young 
women. The first clubhouse was established in 1913. 
The need for more rooms and better accommodations be- 
came so imperative that in 1921 the Girl’s Club Association 
purchased and remodeled a house to accommodate 47 girls 
and a staff of five. The average cost of room and board is 
about $6 a week. 

Columbus—A most interesting and novel New Year’s 
party was held by the members and gentlemen friends. 
The program was captioned “With Fun and Frolic, Mirth 
and Song, "Tis Thus the Program Runs Along” and it ran 
right merrily, including the singing of college songs by each 
delegation present. 

Colorado Springs—This branch has three objects in view, 
to finance a pledge of $2000 memorial scholarship to Colo- 
rado College, a registration of all College women in Colo- 
rado Springs, and an approved list for future members of 
the Board of the Public Schools. 

Indianapolis—Much publicity has been given to the 
A. A. U. W. here partly because of the interest in the lecture 
given this winter under their auspices, by Miss Adelaide 
Baylor, chief of the home economics education service 
under the federal board for vocational education. 

Paris—The branch at Paris, France, tells of its activities 
in the following manner. “The sphere of usefulness for a 
Branch in a foreign city must obviously differ greatly from 
everything at home. ‘The appended resolution will show 
you one of our steps. I cannot tell you how sincerely we all 
advocate the work of the American Library here. It can 
be the biggest English library in Paris. The English sec- 
tion of the Bibliotheque Nationale is placed very incon- 
veniently and hedged in by rules which make its use pro- 
hibitive to many. We have a scheme by which we hope to 
gather in books from America. Perhaps other branches of 
our association may help us in this. 

We hope to have many pleasant social affairs both na- 
tional and international here this winter. In January, I 
am giving a reception to the French association and in 
February, another member is giving a large tea at which we 
shall have some savant as guest of honor. Social affairs of 
this sort are most popular and serve to bring people to- 
gether pleasantly and result in many new points of contact. 
At home such stress need not be laid upon affairs of this 
kind. In general the members of our branch are women 
here for a purpose either for study or employment. There- 
fore the number of members on whom we can count for 
branch work is rather limited.” 

At a general meeting of members of the Paris Branch of 
the American Association of University Women, duly 
called and held November 20, 1922, the following resolution 
was adopted. 

Whereas, the members of the Paris branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, enjoying the privi- 
leges of the American Library in Paris and realizing its 
usefulness to Americans abroad and also to all University 
students, desire to put on record their expression of appre- 
ciation of the work of the Library. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the work of the American 
Library in Paris be, and the same is, approved and sup- 
ported by the members of this branch, and that the Presi- 
dent is hereby requested to bring to the attention of the 
National Association and International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, their hearty appreciation of the excellent 
work which the Library has done and is doing, and their 
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desire that the Federation will take such steps as may seem 
advisable to assist the Library in carrying out its program 
of International service. 

And that the President be authorized to appoint a Com- 
mittee to co-operate with the officers of the Federation 
aiding this Library in making the program effective. 

Philippines—It is hoped that mail will soon arrive telling 
in detail something of the very interesting and unusual 
clubhouse which the branch at Manila has purchased. It 
is used for plays and meetings of other clubs and is quite an 
unusual business venture as well as a delightful clubhouse. 

Eugene, Oregon—Committees have been appointed for 
the following purposes: To arrange for the collection of 
objects of art to replace those lost in the University fire last 
summer; to investigate the feasibility of establishing kin- 
dergarten classes in Eugene and also dental clinics in the 
grade schools; to arouse interest in the bill before the legis- 
lature to make provision for the education of crippled chil- 
dren of the state; to co-operate with the police matron in 
her welfare work. 

Elmira, N. Y.—is supporting a Russian student and an 
Armenian child. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Virginia Fould, University of West 
Virginia, President of the branch, has been elected Super- 
intendent of schools in Cabell County. Two other West 
Virginia women have been elected to similar offices in other 
counties, the first three women to hold such positions in 
West Virginia. 

Boston—Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald has been elected one 
of two representatives in the state legislature. 

Marshalltown, Towa, branch has added $150 to its loan 
fund which has now reached the sum of $535. The branch 
plans to have at least $800 in this fund before the end of the 


year. The December meeting was a reception for all the 
teachers in the city. There were about 100 teachers as 
guests. 


Omaha, Nebraska, branch is bestowing scholarships to 
the amount of $350 this year to graduates from high schools 
in the city of Omaha. Also publishing a cook-book to raise 
money, and is bringing the Washington College Musical 
Club from St. Louis to Omaha. 

Waterloo, Iowa, branch maintains a high school scholar- 
ship and gives a luncheon in honor of the high school grad- 
uates each spring with the purpose of inspiring many of 
them to continue their education. On November 21, Miss 
Ruby Wade now of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
gave to the branch a report of the International Federation 
of University Women at Paris, to which she was a delegate 
from the Northwest Central section of the A. A. U. W. 

St. Paul, Minn., branch has raised at a benefit perform- 
ance of “The Book of Job,”’ $1000 for its scholarship fund. 
The annual luncheon was held on February 3. A part of 
** Rollo’s Wild Oat” was given by members of the Club and 
Mrs. G.S. Ford, Director for the Northwest Central Sec- 
tion, spoke briefly on the national membership campaign. 

Lincoln, Neb., branch has an active committee working 
to improve housing conditions for girls at the university. 
It supports two scholarships and has already raised $200 of 
a $1000 donation to the Women’s Union College in the 
Orient. The November meeting was a luncheon held 
jointly with the League of Women Voters. 

Fairmont, Minn., is raising money for a scholarship by a 
series of bridge teas. 

Ames, Iowa, maintains half the support of a French 


woman student at Iowa State College; co-operates with 
high school authorities to keep girls in school. 

Mount Vernon, Iowa, is providing a series of programs of 
classical music with explanatory comments for the students 
and public at Mount Vernon. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has raised $99 for scholarships and 
$1000 for Oriental Colleges. It has an active legislative 
committee which is co-operating with the League of 
Women Voters’ legislative committee in its state educa- 
tional program. 

Huron, &. Dakota, has an active membership committee 
and a local membership of 100 per cent. The committee is 
now busy establishing branches in other South Dakota 
cities. A festival of plays has been given to raise the 
scholarship fund. 

Fargo-Moorehead, North Dakota, is raising money for its 
scholarship fund and providing an opportunity to hear 
Miss Elizabeth Drew of London on March 1. 

Minneapolis, Minn., raised $1700 for its scholarship fund 
at the Stewart Walker production of ““The Book of Job” 
on January 16. 


COLLEGE NEWS 

To maintain scholarships for Chinese women sent 
to American universities by the Y. W. C. A., women 
students at the University of Wisconsin this year 
gave $1,200. 

The students of Ohio Wesleyan University are 
standing 100 per cent against the proposed light wine 
and beer amendment; and 1,236 students of the 
college who are residents of Ohio signed and mailed 
cards urging relatives and friends to vote against the 
proposal of November 7. 

The student body of Princeton has been limited to 
2,000; of Oberlin, to 1,500 for a certain period of 
years; of Stanford, to 2,000 undergraduates, only 500 
of whom may be women; of Grinnell, to 1,000; of 
Pomona and Colorado, to 750; of Whitman, Knox, 
and Beloit, to 500. 

Resignations of four instructors at the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing have been requested as a result of charges that 
they made “home brew” in their rooms. 

The Alaska Agricultural College and School of 
Mines opened at Fairbanks in September. 

A splendid new Music Building has been erected 
at the University of Minnesota. 

The University of California is to have a $100,000 
Masonic clubhouse. 

About one-fourth of the men and one-tenth of the 
women at the University of Wisconsin earn part or 
all of their college expenses.—Banta’s Greek Ex- 
change. 


The Triennial Council of the United States Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa met with the Western Re- 
serve Chapter at Cleveland, September 25-28, 1922. 
The Council chartered six institutions, much the 
largest number ever admitted at one meeting. These 
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institutions are Gettysburg College, Drake Univer- 
sity, University of Maine, Davidson College, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Cornell College, lowa. By an 
amendment to the constitution the fraternity is 
divided into five districts or provinces, to be presided 
over by “senior chapters,” these being Yale, William 
and Mary, Western Reserve, Alabama, and Califor- 
nia. Each of these districts is privileged to recom- 
mend not to exceed three colleges within its borders 
for charters at the next Announcement 
was made that an anonymous donor has provided 
means for securing a central office in New York for a 
period of five years, and for paying the salary of a 


Council. 


General Secretary for three vears beginning Febru- 
ary, 1922. The same benefactor also offers to con- 
tribute for a general endowment fund one hundred 
thousand dollars, provided the chapters pledge a like 
amount. The conditions of the gift provide that one 
hundred thousand dollars shall be used for the erec- 
tion of a building at William and Mary College as a 
memorial to the fifty founders of the fraternity. The 
remainder of the endowment fund is to be used “for 
the encouraging and developing of true scholarship 
in high schools, colleges, and universities of our land 
and also for encouraging and developing high char- 
acter and inspired leadership among our members, by 
pointing the way to this end through systematized 
practical idealism, in ways to be outlined and perhaps 
superintended by committees appointed by the 
Senate of the United Chapters.” In accepting the 
offer, the Council voted to endeavor to secure from 
members of the fraternity subscriptions of five dollars 
annually for five years. 
triennium, the Council 
Thwing, President 
University. 


As President for the next 
elected Dr. Charles” F. 
Kmeritus of Western Reserve 
Banta’s Greek Exchanae. 


According to Professor L. W. Webb of North- 
western University, mental tests are to be highly 
commended as entrance requirements for freshmen. 
He says, 

* Four years of experience in giving these mental tests,” 
sald Professor Webb, “have shown us that mentality ex- 
aminations are the best check against the overcrowding of 
our colleges and universities, the best means of weeding out 
those not mentally equipped for a college course and those 
who are indolent.” 

Banta’s Greek Exchange. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Mrs. P. M. Buek, President last vear of the branch 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, is spending six months in India 
with her husband, Dean Buck, of the University of 
Nebraska, who is Exchange Professor this year at 
Baroda College. 

Mrs. Frank M. Warren, member of the Minneap- 
olis branch and formerly its President, has been 


appointed by Governor of Minnesota on the Board of 
Regents of the University. She ts the first woman to 
serve on that board in the state of Minnesota. 

Mrs. T. G. Winter, National President of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is a member of the 
Minneapolis branch. 

Miss Marguerite Wells, member of the Minneap- 
olis branch, is the President of the State League of 
Women Voters, in) Minnesota. Also one of the 
Board of Trustees of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Lawther, general member in Du- 
buque, is a member of the State Board of Education 
and is actively interested in forming a branch in 
Dubuque. 

Two years ago two of the advanced (National) 
fellowships were held by girls from the N. E. Central 
section; Miss Elizabeth Nisson, who is still in Paris 
completing her work, but without assistance, and 
Miss Grace O’Brien who is now at the University of 
Minnesota working for an advanced degree. 

Mrs. W. P. Guild, of the Columbus Branch, is 
Commissioner of Franklin County and Columbus of 
the Girl Scouts. 

Mrs. W. M. Wheeler, Director of North Atlantic 
Section, sailed with her husband in February for a 
six months’ visit in South America. 

IS YOUR 


ADDRESS CORRECT 


JOURNAL WRAPPER? 


For the first time the Association owns an ad- 
dressograph and the address plates have been cor- 


ON THIS 


rected according to the latest information sent from 
the members to the Executive Secretary, who is eager 
to have every name and address correct. It is the 
aim of this office to have it the fault of a member if 
the JouRNAL does not reach its proper destination. 


Attention of all branch officers is called to the in- 
structions on the inside of the cover relating to 
“Members and Headquarters.” Notices and com- 
munications from Headquarters to the branches 
cannot be sent unless the current list of officers is in 
the hands of the Executive Secretary. 
branches have not yet reported their officers. 


Several 


Wanted, at Headquarters, copies of the January, 
1922, JourNAL. Frequent calls come for this num- 
ber and the issue is exhausted. 

Journals. Members who wish to dispose of old 
JourNALS should consult with the Executive Secre- 
tary. The office files are lacking in some copies. 

For Sale, at Headquarters, very reasonably, a 
Hammond typewriter in excellent condition. Apply 
to the Executive Secretary. 
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SUPPORT THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


HE Executive Committee, responsible for the 
detailed management of the Headquarters and 
Club of the Association, seeks the coéperation of the 
members, both resident and nonresident, in keeping 
the rooms and restaurant filled during the summer 
months when the patronage of the Club naturally 
decreases on account of the departure of so many of 
its resident members from Washington. A special 
effort is being made to offset this by urging non- 
resident members to spend part of their vacation in 
the National Capital at the Association Headquarters 
and by increasing the privileges of all members. 
A 25 per cent reduction on the rental of rooms is 


| offered to members and a 20 per cent reduction to 


their non-eligible friends whom they may wish to 
introduce, if a three months’ lease is taken during the 
months of June, July, August and September. 

Those already members of the Club will notice 
increased privileges in the following: 


Members may bring guests to the Club dining room, to 
teas and to lectures, whether or not they are eligible to 
membership. 

Members may put up eligible-for-membership guests 
over one night, and by permission from the House Com- 
mittee for one longer period. 


Members have the privilege of arranging for lunch- 
eons, dinners and meetings for alumnz groups with 
no restriction on the percentage of alumnz who are 
members of the Club. This privilege is extended 
also to the coeducational alumni-alumnez groups. 

The increased guest privileges and the reduced 
prices on the rooms, with the opportunity for study 


in Washington libraries and museums, recreation in 
the parks and visits to easily accessible mountains 
and to nearby historic points, offer a holiday that 
should induce many college women to come to Wash- 
ington thissummer. Another great advantage is the 
opportunity to live under the same roof with the 
Association Headquarters. 

If you are a nonresident member, come; if you are 
not a member, become one and come; if you cannot 
come, offer that courtesy to a friend who is not eligi- 
ble for membership. Use guest cards freely. 

The Executive Committee has completed a com- 
prehensive survey of the Club, studying every detail 
connected with the plant and its operation. It has 
found that the receipts from dues, rooms and restau- 
rant must be materially increased. 

Set charges for interest, the $2,000 annual re- 
duction in bonded indebtedness to the City Club, 
taxes, Insurance, necessary replacements and repairs 
added to the running expenses of the Club cannot be 
met by 928 nonresident and 324 resident members. 

The survey shows that a membership of 5,000 non- 
resident and 1,000 resident members with the esti- 
mated increased patronage will place the Club on a 
safe basis. It is earnestly urged that each member 
of the Association not already supporting the Head- 
quarters and Club of the Association by a member- 
ship in the Club do so by becoming members and that 
those already members do so by increasing the pat- 
ronage of the Club in using it themselves and by 
introducing their friends not eligible to membership. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


It is now four months since the membership cam- 
paign which was authorized by the 1922 Convention 
was started. 

When the campaign opened there were 186 
branches, represented in every state except six— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Almost at once Delaware 
removed herself from this list through the affiliation 
of the Wilmington College Club. Arkansas has 
since also left the list with two branches established. 
Arizona and New Mexico are both making overtures 
which will probably result in branches. 

In October, when the campaign began, California 
had the largest number of branches, which record it 
had held for some time. New York has since 
pushed it out of first place and is now one ahead (14), 
California has 13. Wisconsin has added one and 
now ranks third with 12. Missouri has made the 
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greatest advance so far by adding five branches which 
are all paid—no branch is counted until its dues are 
in. This puts it fourth (11), with several others 
nearly organized besides, and has pushed it one ahead 
of Michigan, and Iowa, each of which has ten since 
Iowa added its new branch. Oklahoma has an 
excellent record with two new branches with dues all 
in and four more organized and several others nearly 
so. Mississippi, West Virginia, Minnesota and 
Idaho have each added one new branch. The Balti- 
more branch is handling the campaign in the State 
of Maryland. 

Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, of New York City, is 
the chairman for the North Atlantic Section and 
she is appointing a state chairman for each state in 
her section. The campaign for this section will 
proceed rapidly after the sectional conference in 
February. Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Ford are each 
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arranging for state chairmen or organizations for 
their states and for national or sectional speakers. 
Mrs. Parrish has a state chairman for each of her 
states and conferences have been held in Oklahoma 
and will be in Kansas in April. Mrs. Black has been 
obliged to give up her membership work because of ill 
health but the National Director is trying to carry 
out her plans and is securing state chairmen as sug- 
gested by Mrs. Black. 

Mrs. Barnum has a very capable state chairman 
at work in California and is making plans for Nevada. 
A California state meeting will be held in June. 

Letters have been sent to all general members 
urging their coéperation and many have already 
responded. Nearly a dozen college clubs are con- 
sidering affiliation and are requesting information 
and in a number of instances, speakers. 

The Membership Director plans a trip through the 
Middle West and a bit of the South in February, 
probably in the South in March, and possibly in New 
England in April. Mrs. Bernard will be gone in the 
Middle West in February, leaving inspiration and 
information wherever she goes and this will help to 
bring others into the Association, besides encouraging 
existing branches. Unfortunately Miss Comstock 
has been obliged to give up her plans for her Western 
trip. 

Branches which are located in college towns are 
urged to arrange early for their presentation of the 
matter to the seniors, and if they will submit their 
plans to the Membership Director she will assist 
them in every way possible, with a speaker where 
possible, with printed matter, etc. Plan early and 
write early so that the matter may be well presented. 

The campaign is well started but there is a tremen- 
dous work yet to be done and each member and 
branch is urged and requested to help still further. 
While there is an eligible person outside the A. A. U. 
W. there is something for someone to do. Are you 
helping? 

[Dues have just been received for four more 
branches in Oklahoma tying that state with Missouri 


in total branches, and putting it at the head of the 


list of new branches established.—Ep1ror.| 
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UNIVE ASITY TRAVEL 


is Combined study and travel under the leader- 

ship of specialists in Art, History and the 

Classics. A summer in Europe with us is 

better than a year in college or extension work 

at home. 450 Scholarships offered each year. 
Write for 1923 plans 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
6 Boyd Street - Newton, Mass. 


Stop at 
Yellowstone Park 
on your way 
to Convention! 


Portland, July 16to 21 


Make it a Memorable Trip! 


Big bears, geysers, mountains, 
rivers, cascades, canyons,--all of 
the Park’s wonders welcome you! 


Round Trip From Chicago to 


North Pacific Coast, with Stop- 
over at Yellowstone Park 


Only $86.00 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


A. B. Smith, 
Pass. Traffic Mer. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


P. S.—I will gladly send you free a Yellowstone Book. 
A. B. S. 





